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Nowels 


JUSTICE oF, PEACE 
by Frederick Niven 

Introductions by Hug Walpole 
and Christopher Morley 

“Discriminating and astonish- 
ingly fine. So carefully knit 
a novel deserves. all sorts of 
success.””"—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


MIRAGE 

by Edgar Lee Masters 
“It is a courageous and beauti- 
ful achievement ‘in fiction.”— 
Burton Rascoe, N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. $2.50 


DEFEAT 
by Geoffrey Moss 


“DEFEAT” is so poignant in 
its emotion that I defy anyone 
to read it without being stir- 
red.”’—London Letter to N. Y. 
Times. $2.00 


SILBERMANN 


by Jacques de Lacretelle 
“He has impregnated words 
with almost the throb of life. 
... “SILBERMAN” is almost 
perfect technique.”—N. _ Y. 
Times. 


THERE 
FUSION 


by Jessie Redmon Fauscet 
“A significant novel, because 
in it the educated negro be- 
comes articulate. Miss Fauset 
makes her romantic incidents 

vital and appealing.” 
Literary Rev., N. Y., Post. 
$2.06 


$2.00 


IS CON- 


A POET’S YOUTH 

by Margaret L. Woods 

A novelization of Words- 
worth’s romance with Annette 
Vallon. “A really remarkable 
piece of imaginative biog- 
raphy.” Christian Science 
Monitor. $2.50 
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Important 
Scientific 





and Soctological Works 


PECULIARITIES 
OF BEHAVIOR 


by Dr. William Stekel 

A scientific treatment of ab- 
normalities of Human Con- 
duct. The most important 
works of their kind since 
Kraft-Ebing, Havelock Ellis, 
Freud and Jung, 2 vols. $8.50 


CULTURE AND 
DEMOCRACY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


by Horace M. Kallen 


“This book is valuable to 
Americans.”"—N. Y. Times. 


OF 


$3.00 | 


THE LOGIC 
CONDUCT 


by James Mackaye 

A revolutionary book that 
transforms morals from a 
philosophy of life into a 
science of life. $3.00 


THE PROLONGATION 


OF HUMAN 
EFFICIENCY 


by Dr. Paul Kammerer 

The first authoritative book 
on the Steinach method of Re- 
juvenation, with illustrations 
and laboratory charts. $2.00 
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Art—Criticism— 
Drama - — M USIC 





THE CREATIVE LIFE 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 

A profound and_ thought-pro- 
voking book on life, art and 
criticism in America. $2.50 


A PRIMER OF 
MODERN ART 


by Sheldon Cheney 


“A tremendous service to lov- 
ers of true art.”—Boston 
Transcript. 175 illustrations. 

$6.00 


THE COMMON SENSE 
OF MUSIC 


by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth 


A veritable “outline of musical 
appreciation, presenting new 
points of view.” $2.00 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


Gives us his first volume of 
plays in two years—“All 
God’s Chillun’ Got Wings and 
Welded.” 1 vol. $2.00 


Poetry 


AGAINST THIS AGE 
by Maxwell Bodenheim 
1 eal $1.75 

BLACK BABYLON 
by Dorothy Dow 

A $1.75 
THE CRIMSON 
CLOAK 
by Lois Seyster Montross 

pee $1.75 
THE LOWERY ROAD 


by L. A. G. Strong 
$1.75 
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New CROWELL Book 
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Fiction 


| THE LONDON 

| ADVENTURES OF 
MR. COLLIN 

By Frank HELLER, author 


of “The Emperor's Old 
Clothes.” 


: Collin is the most engaging 
4 and clever rogue of recent 
fiction (June) $2.00 


PATRICIA’S 
4 AWAKENING 


a finished artist. 


General 


By CHarRLEsS R. Brown, 
Dean, ber sorolageal 
School. 

Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. (Jan.) $2.00 


THE NEW SCIENCE 
OF WORK 
By CuristiANn D. Larson, 
author of “The Great 
Within.” 
forceful and stimu- 
(Jan.) 90 cents 


Direct, 
lating. 


'| PSYCHOLOGY IN 

‘| THEORY AND 

: APPLICATION 

By Horatio W. DRESSER, 
Ph.D. 


A complete survey of all 
phases of psychology, in 
one volume. (March) $3.50 


PROBLEMS OF 
PUBLIC FINANCE 
By Jens P. JENSEN, Uni- 

versity of Kansas. 


A study of methods of pub- 
lic appropriation, also of 
forms of taxation, etc. 


FAITH AND HEALTH | 


(April) $3.00 


| Edited by CHartes M. 


By Harotp JAMES BARRETT | 
A first novel which reveals | 


(April) $2.00 _ 


The 
Everyday 


Bible 


SHELDON, author 


of “In His Steps.” 
Its mission is to place in the reader’s hands 
a connected story which will vie in interest 
with the books designed for popular peru- 
sal. 


(April), Cloth, $2.00 


THE GAME OF 
MA CHIANG 


(MAH JONG) 
By Mrs. Prescotr WARREN, Chairman, 
American Standardization Committee. 


The latest and most complete treatise, with 
official rules of 1924. (April) $2.50 


RADIO AMATEUR’S 
HANDBOOK 


By A. F. Coitins, inventor of wireless 
telephone. Revised by M. L. Muhleman, 
of “Radio News.” 

New edition of this pioneer book, with 


latest developments in Radio. With many 
diagrams and illustrations. (March) $1.75 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


By Inez N. MCcFeE, author of “The 
Teacher, the School and the 
Community.” 


A sane treatise on how to enjoy one’s food 
and one’s health at the same time. With 
recipes and food value tables. (April) $2.50 


THE CONQUEST OF 


WORRY 


By Ortson Swett MArpEN, author of 
“Peace, Power and Plenty.” 

A vigorous attack upon fear, worry, doubt, 

etc., by this foremost inspirational writer. 

(April) $1.75 


An ideal edition for young people. | 


Literary 


HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
By Epwarp A csert, M.A 


“Will lead those who use it 
to an ability to think for 


themselves and enjoy.”— 
Pror. Georce H. PALMER. 
(Jan.) $2.50 


THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


By Stoprorp A. Brooke. 
(New Edition, 8th 
Printing. ) 

“The most satisfying and 
stimulating criticism of the 
poet yet published.”—Lon- 
don Times, (Feb.) $2.50 


ROGET’S TREASURY 
OF WORDS 

By C. O. S. Mawson and 
KATHERINE A. WHITING 
A handy volume based on 
the “International Thesau- 
rus.” (Feb.) Cloth, $1.00. 

Indexed, $1.50 


TRAINING IN 
LITERARY 
APPRECIATION 
By F. H. PritcHarp 


A clear discussion of ‘the 
essentials of style. 
(Feb.) $2.00 


FAMOUS AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 

By Sarau K. Bovton, 
thor of “Poor Boys 
Became Famous.” 

Revised and enlarged edi- 

tion. eb.) $2.00 


ESSENTIALS OF 
SPEECH 

By Joun R. 

sas State Teachers’ 
(Pittsburgh) 

Practical book on 
and private speaking. 

(Feb.) $2.00 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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ihey read it because 
they like it 


N libraries where the children can easily get at The Book 

of Knowledge, they wear out set after set. It has opened 
the door of the wonderland of books to thousands of children. 
More than a million sets have been sold. “The index is a joy 
to a librarian,” says Mrs. Dorothy DeMuth Watson, Librarian, 
Teachers’ Library, James Ormond Wilson Normal School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sample pages will be mailed free and without 
obligation to any librarian requesting them. Write 
The Grolier Society, Sole Publishers, 22 West 45th 
Street, New York. 




















“Books bound in Holliston are bound to wear” | 


This slogan recognized throughout the library binding field where 
Holliston Library Buckram has been the standard for library binding since 
its introduction. One reason for this general recognition is in the finish. 


Holliston Library Buckram is thoroughly dyed and the filling is pressed 
deep down into the very fibers of the cloth itself. It is then polished 
vigorously until the surface becomes smooth and hard. 


This process provides a smooth evenly colored surface free from pin 
holes, easy to letter or stamp, and bound to wear. The filling will not loosen 
and fall out as do inferior and more pin holey Buckrams—gold lays evenly. 
Grease and dirt may be removed with a damp cloth without the danger of 


loosening the filling. 
Binders like to use it—it is easy to handle and sure to satisfy the 
librarians. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. Norwood, Mass. 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
531 Atlantic Avenue. 633 Plymouth Court. 32 West 18th Street. 221 Olive Street. 
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, book house in the country to establish and conduct 

f a separate department devoted exclusively to the 

; special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
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and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - Chicago 
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CHIVERS. 


NEW BOOKS bound by CHIVERS in his Native Tanned Niger 
Leather are very attractive and durable. This leather will not decay, and it 
binds the book in strong and supple fashion. 

NEW BOOKS bound by CHIVERS in Holliston Buckram and in Re- 
inforced Publishers’ Covers also give good service. 


; | In filling orders for New Books we deduct a very liberal discount from 
the published price of each book. 

: We have ready for distribution the list of “A Thousand of the Best 
: Novels,” compiled by Newark Free Public Library for distribution 











to librarians. 


If you are not receiving regularly our lists of New Fiction, Juvenile 
Books, and Reprint Editions, please notify us. 


We will be glad to send copies of our new schedule of prices for Re- 
binding Books and Magazines. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY, Incorporated 


gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVENUE BROOELYN, N. Y. 
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Library Book Outlook 


Of the thirty-odd new library books of the 
past fortnight worth considering three stand 
out most prominently. In H. G. Wells’s new 
novel, ‘The Dream’ (Macmillan, $2.50) one of 
the enlightened inhabitants of Utopia shows 
us ourselves as those other-worldlings see us. 
William McFee’s new novel, ‘Race’ (Double- 
day, Page, $2), is said to be a return to the 
manner and matter of his ‘Casuals of the Sea.’ 
Josephus Daniels’ ‘Life of Woodrow Wilson’ 
(Winston, $2.50) ought to prove valuable and 
interesting. 

Other biographies and autobiographies are: 
‘Byron in England: His Fame and After- 
Fame,” by Samuel C. Chew (Scribner, $4.50), 
recording the changes and fluctuations in the 
critical estimate of the poet; Corra Harris’s 
‘My Book and Heart’ (Houghton Mifflin, $3), 
the autobiography of the Circuit-Rider’s 
Daughter, replete with humor and sincere feel- 
ing; Maria Jeritza’s ‘Sunlight and Song’ (Ap- 
pleton, $3), narrating the career of the cele- 
brated Metropolitan Opera Company prima 
donna; Maria Thompson Daviess’ ‘Seven 
Times Seven’ (Dodd, Mead, $3), a heart-inter- 
est story of gay good humor, culminating in 
acknowledged literary achievement; and 
Walter Sichel’s ‘The Sands of Tine’ (Doran, 
$7.50), recollections of and reflections on many 
famous English personalities. 

Travel books include ‘The Lake Superior 
Country,’ by T. Morris Longstreth (917.7, Cen- 
tury, $3.50), said to be the first book of im- 
portance of this region since Agassiz’s account 
was published, in 1848; ‘In and under Mexico,’ 
by Ralph McAllister Ingersoll (917.2, Century, 
$2.50), an unusual book, describing a young 
engineer’s experiences with a mine in that 
country; ‘Australia, New Zealand, and Some 
Islands of the South Seas,’ by Frank G. Car- 
penter (919, Doubleday, Page, $4), the latest 
addition to Carpenter’s World Travels series; 
“In Primitive New Guinea,’ by J. H. Holmes 
(919.5, Putnam, $6.50), based on twenty-five 
years’ residence among native tribes; and 
‘Your Washington and Mine,’ by Louise P. 
Latimer (917.5, Scribner, $2.50), which includes 
something about the District of Columbia, 
Mount Vernon, and Arlington. 

In history and politics we have ‘The Legacy 
of the Ancient World,” by W. G. De Burgh 
(930, Macmillan, $6), a mass of erudition, writ- 
ten in such a way that the reader is carried 
from chapter to chapter with unabated zest; 
‘Islam and the Psychology of the Musulman,’ 
by André Servier (297, Scribner, $3.75), an 
important contribution to the question of 
granting independence to the Moslems, which 
the author strongly opposes; ‘Adventures in the 
near East, 1918-1922,’ by Alfred Rawlinson 
(940.9, Dodd, Mead, $3.50), giving illuminating 
side-lights on the chaotic conditions there; and 
‘America’s Place in the World,’ by H. Adams 


Gibbons (327, Century, $2), written by an 
authority on the subject. 

In literature we find John Masefield’s ‘The 
Taking of Helen; and other Prose Selections’ 
(828, Macmilan, $1.60), in which the title- 
piece, previously published in a limited edition, 
is made available in regular form; ‘A Miscel- 
lany of Sense and Nonsense from the Writings 
of Jerome K. Jerome’ (828, Dodd, Mead, $2.50), 
the selections having been made by the author; 
‘I For One,’ by J. B. Priestly (824, Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50), a collection of pieces by perhaps the 
foremost English journalist-essayist writing to- 
day; ‘The Youngest Drama,’ by Ashley Dukes 
(808.2, Sergel, $2.50), studies of fifty drama- 
tists by a prominent English critic; ‘The At- 
lantic Book of Junior Plays,’ edited by Charles 
S. Thomas (822, Atlantic, $1.90), suitable for 
young students; and ‘Victorian Poetry, by 
John Drinkwater (821.7, Doran, $1.25), the 
latest addition to Doran’s Modern Reader's 
Bookshelf. 

Popular science is represented by ‘More Wild 
Folk,’ by Samuel Scoville, Jr. (504, Century, $2) 
and by ‘The Romance of Plant Hunting,’ by F. 
Kingdon Ward (580, Longmans, $2.40), a rec- 
ord of experience in China. 

Technical books include ‘Retail Advertising 
and Selling,’ by Samuel Roland Hall (659 
McGraw-Hill, $5); ‘Investment: a New Pro- 
fession,’ by Henry S. Sturgis (322, Macmillan, 
$2); ‘The Principles of Journalism,’ by Casper 
S. Yost (070, Appleton, $1.50); ‘Canaries,’ by 
C. A. House (636, McKay, $3.50), a guide to 
breeding, exhibiting, and general management 
‘The Art of Lettering,’ by Carl L. Svenson 
(745, Van Nostrand, $3.50); ‘Furnishing the 
Little House,’ by Ethel Davis Seal (645, Cen 
tury, $2); ‘The Policewoman,’ by Mary EF 
Hamilton (351, Stokes, $1.50), a pioneer book 
on the subject; and ‘Fundamentals of Base- 
ball,’ by Charles D. Wardlaw (797, Scribne: 
$1.75). 

The date of publication of Bernard Shaw's 
latest play, ‘Saint Joan’ (Brentano’s) has now 
been tentatively set for May 15th. It seems 
that Mr. Shaw was unwilling to haye the play 
published until he had seen it on the stage: 
and the date of its London production was, up 
to last month (April), indefinite. The trouble 
lay in finding a London theatre. The one 
origially selected had a successful play on its 
boards, and the manager naturally objected to 
interrupting its run. Meanwhile the reading- 
public has been forced to wait for the solution 
of the problem before the play could be made 
available in book form. 


Stanley J. Weyman’s new novel, ‘The Trav- 
eller in the Fur Cloak’ (Longmans, $2), 
announced for April publication, deals with 
the chaotic period of Napoleon’s domination 
of Europe. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST NOVELS 


in a form that will appeal 
to Librarians 


In our RITTENHOUSE CLASSICS we are providing librarians with standard editions 
of the greatest novels in a size for convenient handling and suitable for standardized 
shelves. They are printed on thin opaque paper in clear type. The binding is capable 
of withstanding hard usage. 










LORNA DOONE ANNA KARENINA 

DAVID COPPERFIELD PICKWICK PAPERS 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND OLIVER TWIST 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY LES MISERABLES (2 Vols.) 






THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME 


Announced for This Year 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS -- PHILADELPHIA 





























PUTNAMS’ LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


OFFERS ALL LIBRARIES AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


FROM ONE SOURCE 










All orders are filled quickly, intelligently and accurately; back orders are carefully 
followed up; completeness and exactness of service are emphasized. 





Being the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
branch store, we can supply English books as easily as American, and duty-free. 


A SATISFIED LIBRARIAN * WRITES: The promptness with which we have 
been able to get books to our public, especially those requested for purchase, is entirely due 
to the good service which you have been giving us. 

*Name upon request. 








Inquire about our simple order system 


9 Library Department 
P Uu t n a m S 2 West ph ee York City 


Just West of 5th Avenue 
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The 

University of Wyoming 
New Library 

Is Equipped with 


Snead 
Standard Stack 


View of an intermediate Stack tier, Colonial ends, protected 
Deck Siit and Open Bar shelves 


All structural parts of the SNEAD STANDARD STACK are solid, sub- 
stantial and permanent—fire and rust resisting, suitable for monumental build- 
ings. The cast iron uprights, of interesting texture, afford unique possibilities 
for decorative design and finish. 


Ever since metal bookstacks came into use about forty years ago, Snead has 
specialized in that work and has an executive, engineering and productive force 
of exclusive experience. 


Our planning department is ready to help you with your stack problems. 


Our handsome 271 page book, “Library Planning, Bookstacks and Shelv- 
ing,” will be sent free wherever it will be useful in the promotion of scientific 
library construction. It gives plans and illustrations of more than 75 library 
buildings. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 
Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Canadian Branch: 250 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Loan Desk from Both Sides 


By JENNIE 


FLEXNER 


Head of the Circulation Department of the Louisville (Ky.) Public Library 


N the mind of nearly every one of us, there 
is probably still, if we look for it, the child- 
hood impression created by some loan desk 

in some dismantled library presided over by 
some librarian long since promoted to other 
Can you remember, as | do, standing 
on tip-toe to push a book up thru a hole in 
a wire grating, and asking with no = small 
trepidation for another in exchange? And did 
you when you wanted the sequel to “Eight 
Cousins,” which was lost from your set of 
Alcott, draw down “Michael and Theodora” or 
“Sanford and Merton?” And did you frem 
sheer fear take these unknown and unwanted 
volumes home and read them because it never 
occurred to you not to read what the library 
lady handed you? Or did you ever look 
quietly in thru the big doors, down the long 
room with its strip of cocoa-matting and_ its 
busts of dead heroes and its general dusty 
cloominess to see the attendant who had done 
the awful deed last week, apparently still sit- 
ting in the same spot—and then did you steal 
out as I did and wait till the dear fat chubby 
library lady was there? She it was who took 
vou by the hand. let you in thru the locked 
gate. and hunted out two or three books for 
vou to choose from, instead of handing you 
the top one from the pile on the desk. There 
have been many of both sorts ot librarians in 
most children’s lives, and the contrast between 
what was done for the library beginner in 
those days and what is being done in these 
never fails to give me a delightful sense of 
progress, when I look into a crowded children’s 
room with its general air of cheerfulness and 
remember how unwanted certain old readers 
and attendants used to make me feel. Many a 
set of well tried library ideals doing good work 
in this country today was started unconsciously 
in some such dreary surroundings by people 
utterly unsuspecting of the impression they were 
making. 

That type of loan desk has passed with that 

school of library employee. and we have a very 


spheres. 


different equipment today. It is not only the 
desk and spirit in the library that have changed. 
The public has changed almost as much. But 
the loan desk itself—let us look at it in pass- 
ing, not to measure its capacity for files and 
registers and telephones, but to see what it 
really is. It may seem just a strip of mahogany 
holding a vase of flowers, a rack of books. a 
file of cards. Is it that same old wire-topped 
affair in spite of its improved appearance? Is 
it a barrier attractively disguised, between two 
groups of people, kind, willing and blunder- 
ing people, who fail to understand each other? 
Or is it a simple piece of convenient furniture 

a center where one may come for help, feel- 
ing sure that at least an understanding effort 
will be made to serve. 

The loan desk is really the hub of the library. 
To many people it is all of the library. If 
they find there the service and the books that 
they want, the library is a good one, and all 
that goes on behind the scenes to secure the 
smooth procedure is as nothing to them. If 
we are judged largely by the work done ar this 
desk it is important to make it just about the 
hest work done in the library, which 
that the assistant in charge cannot be 
lacks the necessary technical train:sng for a 
cataloger, or the education and background 
supposed to be needed by reference assistants 
or the charm and patience required for chil 
Ability to stamp books and 
cards, to find the outsides of books, to be a 


means 


one WwW ho 


dren’s librarians. 


sort of super-page are not the only qualifications 
required by even the make-shift Ioan assistant. 

The essential qualities for this ideal person 
who is the connecting link between her books 
and her people are indeed very like the essen 
tial qualities of a good angel. There is no 
known virtue that she does not need, but she 
well frailties 
good many merely human faults else she can- 


needs as certain human and a 


not understand and cope with the humanity on 
the other side of the loan desk. 
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Everywhere today comes the cry for the spe- 
cialist, but the best type of loan assistant can- 
not be a specialist—she has to be too many 
different things in answer to too many different 
demands made on her. I plead that the person 
who stands on our side of the loan desk be 
first and always a real lover of books, whose 
joy in books is her own great gift, a thing 
apart and separate from her use of them as a 
means of livelihood. We must never tire, we 
must never let our keen enthusiasm fail us or 
we are drudges. The assistant who comes into 
contact with the public must read. Often in 
the absence of the leisure which is so necessary 
for the real enjoyment of books, she has to fall 
back on the reviews and other makeshifts. She 
has to learn to skim. But these necessary sub- 
stitutes must not destroy the sheer delight of 
reading. We cannot under any conditions af- 
ford to read only what we must read to keep 
up. In our hurried, overcrowded life we must 
not allow ourselves to be cheated and defrauded 
of the joy in books. There is no worse afflic- 
tion than to come to this work, loving books 
just after people and thru some misadventure 
to lose the appetite, the desire to know what is 
inside the volumes we handle. 

Next to her love of books, and perhaps 
above it, must the loan assistant have a sym- 
pathetic appreciation and understanding of 
men and women—an impersonal constructive 
curiosity and a real enthusiasm for all sorts of 
people. Loan work is hard work. Unless it is 
hard work it is very apt to be poor work, but 
it is satisfying work, bringing great stimulus, 
quick returns and often compensation out of 
all proportion for the service given. The hours 
are irregular and hard, but nothing in the 
whole field of the profession gives a greater 
sense of work well done than the matching up 
of books and people. There is real pleasure 
in that accomplishment on both sides of the 
loan desk, and it is the sort of pleasure that 
is sometimes found in unexpected places. The 
university professor is no more grateful than 
the little old lady who takes her romance be- 
tween covers, and who patting you on the arm 
says “You certainly can find good love stories 
—I want another just like Patricia Brent,” and 
goes off twinkling and grateful. 

There is a type of service possible on the 
part of the loan assistant which can bring her 
a touch with the big, elemental things in the 
world. which can make her a necessary vital 
part of the life of her community, which can 
take the place of all the other gifts she fore- 
goes when she chooses to be a librarian in- 
stead of anything else in the world. She can, 
by giving herself with enthusiasm, without 
stint to her public fill her whole life, not only 
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her working hours, full of the satisfaction that 
comes of being needed, and she can do it all 
with the simplest tools. If she loves people 
and tries to understand their queerness and 
their differences, and if she loves books and 
tries to know them, and then if she is willing 
and ingenious the trick is done. For she can 
combine her people and her books, and she is 
presently a very useful person on both sides 
of the loan desk. From the point of view of 
library administration in our library we have 
found that self-determination is a good method 
of procedure. As far as possible, I believe that 
in loan work as in all work, a good assistant 
is a better assistant if she is allowed to do that 
part of the work which she wants to do. She 
usually wants to do it because she can do it 
well, and surely the library profits in two ways 
by allowing her to follow her bent. It has 
always seemed fair in the division of the work 
of a department, to give each member of the 
staff some certain thing to do which is her own 
responsibility, where her ingenuity can im- 
prove the procedure, where she can enlarge 
the scope of her usefulness, and above all, where 
she is responsible first to herself and next to 
her chief for mistakes. Aside from this work 
which is her own, the routine of the depart- 
ment should rotate. This varies the monotony 
of the day’s necessary duties, it brings out fresh 
ideas and unsuspected abilities, and from the 
library’s point of view it is essential that every 
member of the department should be able to 
take up the work no matter what happens. 

The circulation assistant who knows how 
her tools are made because she has helped to 
make them will use them with more success 
than could otherwise be expected. The loan 
assistant knows that the catalog may be a tool, 
an aid created with the vision of the public 
in the mind of its maker, or it may be a fetish 
whose creation is its own excuse for being. 
after all it is the public for whom catalogs are 
built as well as libraries, and that vision must 
penetrate clear thru into the heart of every 
department of the service, if the loan depart- 
ment is to be supplied with really adequate 
tools and support. 

Of the many things asked of the assistant in 
the loan department today not all are made 
from the other side of the desk. The library 
demands all that she can give of service, of 
loyalty, of enthusiasm and co-operation. And 
in exchange for all of herself what may she 
ask and expect of the library? 

In all sorts of work the individual now has 
a more or less newly recognized right to have 
and to express opinions concerning those whose 
duty it is to guide and direct her. There are 
too many opportunities for selection and choice 
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for one not to know in advance what one may 
expect of any position. The librarian, who is 
the leader, has it in his hands to give to the 
assistant or to withhold those opportunities 
which will open the way to her highest useful- 
ness. 

He is, of course, the directing force behind 
everything on our side of the loan desk. He 
must be much more than the mere student, the 
curator of books, tho he must still be that in 
addition to other things. He must have clear- 
ness of vision, definiteness of purpose, and 
constructive imagination. He must be the 
teacher of a vigorous, free, thoughtful next 
professional generation to carry on existing fine 
ideals, and he must help in the building of new 
ideals to meet new conditions. Such a leader 
will foster in his staff such a spirit of unity 
and co-operation as is the first need of any 
successful organization and he will draw out 
that hidden and sometimes unsuspected best 
which is within each one of us. The assistant 
has the right in view of what she gives to ask 
that her chief shall be one who in return will 
stimulate a creative spirit in her, who thru his 
justice, his appreciation, his inspiration will, 
incite individual workers to follow their natural 
inclinations, for in that way lies the joy of 
achievement, the sense of development and 
srowth. 

It is a dangerous and expensive thing when 
thru love of books, a library worker falls into 
the class of book collector. It is so apt to lead 
one into temptation, the lure of ownership, it 
has been known to consume funds that should 
have gone for shoes, lunches, hats and other 
tiresome necessities. As a substitute, I can 
recommend to the worker at the loan desk an 
indulgence much less expensive and quite as 
fascinating. My collection of rarities takes no 
room, since it houses itself. It never needs dust- 
ing or rebinding, and it is full of dramatic 
interest and unsuspected developments. I 
recommend to you that instead of collecting 
books, you collect people. Instead of being a 
bibliographical encyclopedia of erudition, try 
the pleasure of being a connoisseur in human- 
ity. If one comes to the work with the public 
with a constructive curiosity concerning the 
reactions of the individual with whom one 
deals, treating these “mere people” as individ- 
uals the first step has been made. One who 
has a mind alert and awake and is a good 
listener, but able to escape, is equipped to 
collect and study human specimens. It should 
be done in a professional or scientific manner, 
seasoned with a sense of humor and a generous 
appreciation of the idiosyncracies and vagaries 
which Providence has permitted to make it 


possible to live as a member of the human 
race. 

The library living up to its ideals nowadays 
is probably the only place in the world where 
distinctions cannot be made between classes 
and masses because on an intellectual besis 
it is sometimes impossible to say what is class 
and what is mass. For the public we serve is 
alive and vivid. In the library it is usually 
very free from self-consciousness. We see the 
disguised parts of people’s minds rather naked 
sometimes. They come to us for the things 
they want to read, not always for the things 
they mean to talk about but for the books that 
will satisfy their own cravings, their lacks. 
They come to us—grown-up intermediates, who 
have never passed their 16-year mental develop- 
ment; men and women whose days are filled 
with drudgery, starved and cheated of experi- 
ence in their own lives; people who have no 
training in relaxation, who do not know how 
to use that part of their brain which is not 
concerned in their work; people who have 
missed romance, who have not been able to 
reach out to the real adventure in life; those 
who are afraid of change, and those whose 
deadly fear is the monotony of life—and we 
give them what we can. They do not all live 
in hall rooms by any means, nor are they all 
shabby, and it adds to the interest of the game 
to find how little these human traits are con- 
fined by artificial social barriers. Then there 
is that other type—educated, capable and some- 
times much more difficult to serve—people who 
want the literature of their professions and who 
delightfully let us help a bit with the literature 
of their avocations. . We profit by charming 
bits of book talk, keen observations on men 
and events, scraps of information which can 
always be used. This public wants two dis- 
tinct things at our hands, if we are clever 
enough to show them that we can be used for 
work as well as play. It includes the business 
man who comes for a detective story, to put 
him to sleep or to keep him awake, and who 





if he falls into the hands of a wideawake 
assistant, goes off with a book on his busi- 


ness and his hobby or something else as well. 
A man stopped at the desk one night recently 
with his arm full of books. “I came here for 
a copy of ‘Treasure Island’ for my boy,” he said, 
“will you tell me what that girl did to me to 
make me think I wanted all these books.” He 
was asked to leave what he did not care for, 
but he could not be separated from any of 


them. That assistant, | happen to know, was 


not working for figures to show in the next 
day’s report. She was making an experiment 
and succeeding. She was finding readers for 
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her books as well as books for her readers, 
and she was making friends for herself and 
her library with each successful venture. 
Standing at a turnstile or a desk to stamp 
books need not be monotonous. The question 
“Have you found what you wanted?” to the 
borrower passing by can bring real results. 
It always seems to me a sort of reflection on 
ourselves when one shows surprise at being 
asked what it is so obviously our duty to ask. 
And the answers! There is sometimes a whole 
O. Henry story in the sentence or two. Some- 
times a timid borrower is made bold enough 
by the hint of friendly interest to try to tell 
what he really wants. And the information 
acquired as to people’s motives for coming to 
the library is really enlightening to those who 
think they come for books or information. 

There are those who tell you frankly that 
they come to read because the room is warm 
and bright, or cool and shaded according to 
season. Then there is the pseudo-highbrow who 
thinks she has convinced you that tho she 
is frivolously indulging herself with a simple 
nothing by Mary Roberts Rinehart it is as re- 
laxation after Henry Adams and W. H. Hudson. 

There is the General Public and there is “me 
and my friends.” That public never can 
understand what right other people have to 
read the books she wants. “Well,” says one, 
“I can’t imagine who are all these people 
reading Sinclair Lewis and John Galsworthy, 
unless it is you library girls. My friend, Mrs. 
Jones, brought a book back by each of them 
yesterday and I certainly expected to find 
them.” Sometimes the demands are pitifully 
vague, and sometimes they are startlingly frank. 
Self-control and a fairly impenetrable mask are 
needed, else how could one listen with a 
straight face to a request from a would-be 
actress in a Greek pageant for an “intimate 
biography of Andromache.” 

They come in the course of the years, all 
sorts of people and of every nationality, but 
it is the rare one who fails to respond to what 
seems to be a personal interest. And the loan 
assistant who makes it a real interest finds un- 
told return for the smile and the question or 
passing remark. She is fresher and keener at 
the end of the day than if she merely found and 
stamped books, and she is younger at the end 
of the year. She has tapped unsuspected re- 
sources in her own mind. Her sympathy and 
human understanding have grown beyond even 
her own imagination. The library has become 
her library, and the public her public, and 
when that happens she is well on the road 
toward the real compensation which is to be 
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found in work, and which can never be 
measured by salary scales. She knows some- 
thing of that satisfaction which comes of beiny 
needed and used, of being able to do all that 
it is in one to do. Surely there are not many 
greater services than to bring the gift of books 
to men and women, and because of this there 
are many of us who never care to be anywhere 
except on our side of the loan desk. — 


Motion Pictures Based on Literature 


SELECTED BY THE Nationa Boarp oF Review 

Arrer Six Days. Artclass. 10 reels. Story of Bible 
from creation to King Solomon, including a realisti 
dramatization of the Song of Solomon. 

America. David Wark Griffith. 14 reels. All-star 
Spirited narrative of Revolution; scenes in upper 
New York State based on Robert W. Chambers’ 
Revolutionary novels (“Cardigan.” “Maid-at-Arms,” 
“Reckoning.”) 

Beau Brummet. Warner Brothers. 10 reels. Star: 
John Barrymore. Biographic history of the Beau's 
career; from the play by Clyde Fitch. 

Becovepo VacaBonp, THe. Robertson Cole. 6 reels. 
All-star. Suitor gives up girl to save her father 
and becomes a strolling player in France; from the 
novel by William J. Locke. 

BLurr. Famous Players-Lasky. 6 reels. Stars: Agnes 
Ayres and Antonio Moreno. New York girl biuffs 
her way to fame and fortune: from the story by 
Rita Weiman and Josephine Quirk. 

Boy or Fianpers, A. Metro. 7 reels. Star: Jackie 
Coogan. Story of waif and dog: from Quida’s “Dog 
of Flanders.” 

Breakinc Point. Tur. Famous Players-Lasky 
reels, Star: Nita Naldi. Vrlodramatic study of 
amnesia; from the novel and play by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 

Dawn oF A Tomorrow, THe. Famous Players-[ask\ 

7 reels. Star: Jacqueline Logan. Young girl wiv 
believes tomorrow will bring all she desires helps 
derelict of London slums; from the novel of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. 

EncuHantep Cortace. Tur. First National. 8 reels 
Stars: Richard Barthelmess and May McAvoy. 
Crippled soldier and homely girl appear beautiful to 
each other; from the play by Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero. 

GATEWAY TO THE West. Pathé. 3 reels. Battle be- 
tween French and English to open gateway to West; 
from George M. Wrong’s “Conquest of New France.” 
in the Yale University Press’ Chronicles of America 
series. 

GotprisH, Tue. First National. 7 reels. Star: Con- 
stance Talmadge. Farce involving woman who is 
continually remarrying to make people happy; from 
the play by Gladys Unger. 

SigNaL Tower, /Tue. Universal. 7 reels. Star: 
Virginia Valli. Treachery of one signalman and 
love of other for his wife and sen: from a story by 
Wadsworth Camp. 

Wuicw Swati Ir Be? Hodkinson. 5 reels. Dilemma 
ef parents who must give up one of their children for 
adoption: from the poem by Mrs. E. L. Beers. “Not 
One to Spare.” 

WoLrFE AND Montcam, Pathé. 3 reels. From George 

M. Wrong’s “Conquest of New France” in the 

Chronicles of America series. 
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By ANGUS FLETCHER 


i. 

[ is nearly two hundred and fifty years 
| since the printing of the Proceedings of 

the English Parliament was first ordered, but 
it was only in 1836, the year before Queen Vic- 
toria’s accession, that Parliamentary papers be- 
came purchasable by the public. Since that 
date the volume and importance of official pub- 
lications has grown so that today they provide 
sources of information indispensable to student 
and statesman alike. 

For the student Mediaeval statecraft is pic- 
tured in fascinating detail in such documents as 
the Rolls of England from the days of the Plan- 
tagenets on, in the Foreign Archives, and in the 
historical collections which have been given 
to the world by His Majesty’s Record Office. 
There are also those absorbingly interesting 
manuscripts in private hands now being pub- 
lished by the Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, among which may be mentioned as of 
special interest in the United States the Diary 
of the First Earl of Egmont, one of the Direc- 
tors of the Georgia Company. Romance lurks 
in many of these unpretentious books and pam: 
phlets, proving again that truth is stranger than 
fiction. The architect may share with the ar- 
chaeologist the delights provided by the His- 
torical Monuments Commission in the series 
of illustrated reports which will some day have 
covered the British Isles and form one of the 
most interesting archaeological and architec- 
tural surveys ever carried out. 

The statesman will find among our publica- 
tions stories of struggle and landmarks of 
revolution. Thus, Command paper No. 1560— 
“Articles of Agreement for a Treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland”—may mark the end 
of the Irish question, as we have known it since 
the Act of Union. The Trades Dispute Act of 
1896 may be regarded as the Charter of Trades 
Unionism in the form in which we know it 
today. The Married Women’s Property Acts of 
1870-1880 marked an important epoch in the 
long struggle for the legal freedom of woman. 

It is interesting too to see how long it takes 
to carry out even some of the most universally 
desired reforms. We think of slavery, for 
example, as having been disposed of in the 
British Empire by abolition in the reign of 
William IV. But all thru Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and indeed until only last year, official 
publications, illustrating the practical difficul- 
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ties involved, continued to appear, telling the 
old tale that you cannot make people good by 
Act of Parliament. 

The processes of Empire are illustrated by 
such historic documents as tie Africa Order 
in Council of 1889, on the broad basis of which 
law and order in the interior of Africa have 
rested for nearly half a century, and the South 
Africa Act of 1909, which embodied the new 
spirit of British Liberal Imperialism at home, 
and in South Africa proved the healing of a 
century-old breach. 

And so on. One can indeed trace in these 
“blue books” the story of the British Empire, 
and perhaps also of some of the greater things 
of life—the humanitarian spirit, the advance 
of scientific knowledge, and the growth of the 
spirit of liberty, which is perhaps the most 
significant characteristic of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

If. 

Official publications in Great Britain and 
thruout the Empire are called in everyday 
speech “blue books” because of the familiar 
blue covers in which they are bound. As a 
name descriptive of appearance it was probably 
correct twenty years ago, but today it is no 
longer so. A large, and since the war, increas- 
ing number appears without covers, and several 
publications are issued in brown, cream or 
grey. The Oxford Dictonary restricts the term 
“blue book” to Parliamentary and Privy 
Council publications, but some Parliamentary 
papers are issued in cream covers and some 
non-Parliamentary papers are issued in blue, so 
that the term, even if used in this restricted 
sense. must be taken to have lost its original 
connotation. It is chiefly useful in connection 
with Imperial and diplomatic documents, be- 
cause of the custom of publishing such docu- 
ments in colored bindings—for example, the 
French in yellow, the United States in red, and 
The term is not used in the British 
Library, nor is it in general use in H. M. 
Stationery Office, and for library purposes can 
well be avoided. The British Library uses the 
term “Official Publications” to include all pub- 
lications issued under the authority of the 
Home and Overseas Governments of the Em- 
pire. Current official publications thus defined 
may be classified first by the governments is- 
in effect a classification by author. 


so on. 


suing them 


This cives four main 


Sroups: 
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1. The Home Government. 

2. The Government of India. 

3. The Dominion Governments. 

4. The Governments of lesser Colonies and 
Protectorates. 

IT]. 

Of these only the first will be discussed here. 
This group may be further considered under 
the two main divisions of Parliamentary papers 
and Stationery Office Publications. 

Parliamentary Papers. These publications 
consist of the papers and reports of the House 
of Lords and House of Commons (including the 
daily proceedings of both Houses, known as 
Hansard, and the returns required by statute 
to be made to Parliament) and the papers pre- 
sented to Parliament by the executive in the 
name of the Sovereign, commonly called 
“Command Papers.” The former constitute 
the published record of the proceedings of Par, 
liament, while the Command Papers may be 
regarded as a manifestation of that respon- 
sibility of the executive to Parliament which 
is so essential a feature of the British Consti- 
tution. 

Stationery Office Publications. These pub- 
lications \are chiefly those issued by the various 
Departments of State and by such sub-Depart- 
ments as the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research of the Privy Council, the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board, the Imper- 
ial Mineral Resources Bureau, the Medical 
Research Council, the Food Investigation 
Board, the Record Office, the Royal Commis- 
sion on Historical Manuscripts, and the like. 
They include also the many rules and regu- 
lations issued by the executive under the 
authority of Statute, generally known as “Sta- 
tutory Rules and Orders.” These deal chiefly 
with the local regulation of public utilities, of 
industry and of local affairs, but include also 
the Orders in Council such as are issued under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction acts and in pursuance 
of treaty arrangements, and in the administra- 
tion of the navy, army, and air force. 

IV. 

The complexity of these classifications, when 
one has in mind the comparative ease with 
which one can find one’s way about the official 
documents of the United States, makes it im- 
portant to be familiar with the catalogs of 
British official publications. Until 1922, when 
the catalogs of Parliamentary Papers and Sta- 
tionery Office publications were consolidated, 
catalogs of the above two main divisions were 
issued separately. The consolidated list now 


obviates the necessity for consulting more than 
one catalog in connection with documents is- 
sued from 


1922 on. The Stationery Office 
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issues, in addition, a Monthly Circular (ob- 


tainable from the British Library) which 
lists selected publications issued during the 
month under the following headings: 
Reviews and Notices. (Short notices of 
some of the principal publications of the 
month). 
For the Statistician. 
For the Scientist. 
For the Trader. 
Miscellaneous. 
An unofficial catalog of Parliamentary Papers 
is also published by Messrs. P. S. King, com- 
prising the most important Parliamentary 
Papers from 1801 to date. 
The British Library has found the following 


catalogs sufficient for its needs. 


Parliamentary Publications. 
(1) Papers of both Houses. Quarterly List of 
Parliamentary Publications issued by H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1913-1921, inclusive. 
House of Lords. Titles, tables of con- 
tents and indexes to the Sessional Papers. 
1901-1921, inclusive. 
House of Commons. General Alphabeti- 
cal Index of the Bills, Reports, Estimates, 
Accounts and Papers printed by order of 
the House of Commons and to the Papers 
Presented by Command, 1900-1909,—— 
House of Commons. Numerical List and 
Index to the Sessional Printed Papers, 1910- 
1921, inclusive. 
Statutes. Chronological Table and Index 
of the Statutes. 1235-1922 (2 vols). 
Public Records. 
A Guide to the Manuscripts preserved in 
the Public Record Office. Vol. I. Legal 
Records, etc. (Vol. II. in preparation). 
Stationery Office Publications. 
(1) Catalog of Works (non Parliamentary), 
published by H. M. Stationery Office, re- 
vised to 3lst December, 1920. 
Quarterly list of Official Publications 
issued by H. M. Stationery Office, Ist Janu- 
ary to 3lst December, 1921. 
Index to the Statutory Rules and Orders 
in force on December 31st, 1919, showing 
the Statutory Powers. 
Catalogs of publications issued by parti- 
cular departments, viz., Admiralty, Board 
of Education, Food Investigation Board, 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, etc. 


(4 


—_ 


(5 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Parliamentary and Stationery Office Publica- 
tions. 
(1) Consolidated List of Parliamentary and 
Stationery Office Publications. 
Ist January 1922 (current monthly). 
(2) Monthly Circular of Recent Selected Pub- 


lications. 
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The British Library is a library of British 
Official documents, maintained by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United States, the function 
of which is to meet the d¢mand for official 
data regarding economic and political condi- 
tions in the British Empire. Only documents 
possessing more than local interest or applica- 
tion are kept on the shelves. These are des- 
patched from London directly on issue, or 
pursuant to request by the Library, which re- 
receives weekly an advice of publications issued. 
In this way the Library secures its material 
earlier than would otherwise be possible. 

The classification and catalog are in the form 
which has proved most suitable to the needs 
of the Library. The former is an alphabetico- 
classed system with an alphabetical notation 
designed to bring places, subjects and Govern- 
ment Departments generally speaking, in alpha- 
betical order. Subject headings which form 
the first basis of classification, follow, first, 
geographical lines, e. g., “Australia,” “Peru,” 
etc. The effect of this is that all other titles, 
e. g., “Health,” “Reparations,” become appli- 
cable only to Home affairs, and in effect are 
thus merely subdivisions of the geographic title 
“Great Britain.” This method entails a careful 
system of indexing and cross indexing so as 
to collect all references to the subjects appear- 
ing in the classification. It is not, perhaps, 
very scientific, but for the present serves the 
purpose of the Library. 

VI 

The Library has recently made arrangements 
whereby official publications can be purchased 
directly from Library stocks. If they do not 
permit copies will be ordered from London. 
They are purchasable at the published price, 
converted, in the case of small sums, at par 
of exchange, and in the case of larger sums, at 
the Post Office rate. Special arrangements can 
be made for large standing orders. 

The fact that publications can be purchased 
from the Library has not yet been advertised 
and is not therefore generally known, but there 
are already indications that this arrangement 
will prove to be a real convenience to the pub- 
lic. There is, of course, no intention of compet- 
ing with existing agencies. The arrangement 
is, in fact, a defensive measure, due to the 
necessity for economy which has made it im- 
perative to discontinue the issue of gratis copies 
of documents. 

VII 

Since its establishment four years ago in- 
creasing use has been made of the resources of 
the Library by the public. The number of 
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documents borrowed and purchased, and of 
enquiries by letter, has now reached consider- 
able proportions. 


A classification of the documents borrowed 
and consulted at the Library in six main subject 
groups gives the following order of preference. 
Imperial affairs; International affairs; Trade, 
including industry and labour; Education, 
Scientific Research, Health and Social Welfare; 
Finance; Miscellaneous. 

The term “Imperial Affairs” is not strictly 
accurate, since the matter under consideration 
by a borrower may fall under any of the other 
groups as well, but it serves as a general indi- 
cation of the lines along which interest is pro- 
ceeding. A more scientific classification will 
undoubtedly become necessary. 

The question is sometimes asked what advan- 
tage does the Empire reap from the maintenance 
of the British Library in the United States. The 
answer is twofold. The Library is first an 
insurance against the misrepresentation of mat- 
ters of fact (as distinct from matters of opinion) 
and second an instrument for the facilitation 
of the processes of trade and commerce. It 
does not seek to stimulate interest in British 
affairs, but, recognizing the practical value of 
authoritative information to international un- 
derstanding and international trade, brings to 
the enquirer, already an official 
answer to his question. 


interested, 


TWO SIMILAR BOOKS WITH 

TITLES 
To the Editor of the Linrary JOURNAL: 

You may be interested in noticing a remark- 
able similarity in two cook books which we 
have just observed. 

The “Twentieth Century Cook Book” 
compiled and published by The Geographical 
Publishing Co., 621 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
(c.1921, by John Thomas) with the cover-title 
“Mrs. Harding’s Twentieth Century Cook Book,” 
contains the same recipes in the same wording, 
and in almost the same arrangement, to the 
extent of twenty-seven chapters, as “Better 
Meals for Money,” by Mary Green 
(pseud.) published by Henry Holt & Co. and 
copyright in 1917. 

The introductory chapters differ, and the 
newer book contains a large number of candy 
recipes and sections entitled “Butchering Time 
Recipes” and “Drying Fruits and Vegetables,” 
which are not in the Holt publication. 

Nancy H. Topp, 
Acting Head of Technical Department. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library. 


DIFFERENT 


Less 








Do Books Carry Infection? 


ie reply to an inquiry by Librarian George 
F. Bowerman, of the District of Columbia 
Public Library, as to the necessity of fumigat- 
ing books returned from homes in which there 
has been contagious disease, Dr. M. J. White, 
Acting following 
information: 

The tendency at the present time is to mini- 
mize the importance of the indirect transmis- 
sion of infection by means of such objects as 
books. etc. 

Chapin has shown that most of the circum- 
stantial evidence presented in the past to prove 
that disease is transmitted “indirectly by means 
of books, letters, etc., is inconclusive. 

There is no question but that pathogenic or- 
ganisms may be deposited on books handled by 
the sick. by coughing or by soiled hands. While 
non-spore-bearing organisms are quite readily 
killed by drving and exposure to light. it may 
he possible that they remain alive for consider- 
able lengths of time in closed books where light 
is excluded and drying is retarded. We are un- 
able to find records of experimental work bear- 
ing directly on this point. DuCozel and Catrin 
(1895) and Lion (1895) found many bacteria 


Surgeon-General gives the 


in used books. 

Mitulesen (1903) cut pieces from the dirtiest 
parts of 37 books which had been used in the 
Berlin Public Library from three to six years. 
soaked them in normal saline solution, centri- 
fugalized the liquid and inoculated 57 guinea 
pigs with the sediment. Fourteen of the ani- 
mals died of septicaemia and fifteen contracted 
tuberculosis. Of the older and dirtier books. 
one-third were infected with tubercle bacilli. 

\ssuming that books may become infected, 
there is no evidence to show how readily the 
infectious material can be removed from the 
paper and conveyed to a person using the book. 

Rosenau (1921) states that the danger of in- 
fection from books has doubtless been exagger- 
ated but that books which have been handled by 
persons suffering with one of the readily com- 
municable diseases should always be disinfected 
before they are used again. This statement ex- 
presses the opinion of the Public Health Service 
on this subject. 

Considerable work has been done on the dis- 
infection of books, experimentally infected. 
Richards (1908) states that formaldehyde is 
inefhcient as a means of disinfecting books. He 
says that steam sterilization of books at fifteen 
to twenty pounds for thirty minutes or longet 
is rapid and efficient. Dry steam does practi- 
cally no damage, except to leather bindings. 


The books can be placed flat in the sterilizer, 
thus avoiding distortion. 

Beebe (1911) immerses the books in gasoline 
(88Baume) containing two per cent of phenol 
for twenty minutes. He claims good results, but 
Nice says this method is ineffectual. 

Nice (1911) recommends the use of moist 
heat at 80" C and thirty to forty per cent humid- 
ity for thirty-two hours. He says this will 
destroy all non-sporeing bacilli in closed books, 
even tubercle bacilli in thick layers, without 
injury to the most delicate bindings. 
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The Laziest Man’s Table 


HE “Laziest Man’s Table,” illustrated in the 

Lisrary Journat for March £5, has brought 
a deluge of orders to the inventor, Frank B. 
Gilbreth. who. however, does not manufacture 
the table. Anyone can make one. To be efficient 
and satisfactory, the table must be more than 
four feet long, and the longer the better. It 
must be of very light material so that it will not 
he expected to hold up any other material and 
therefore* will be alwavs ready for the person 
using it en the chair. It should be wide enough 
to straddle any chair. It should have a ridge 
on the lower edee and a depression on the 
upper edge to hold pencils and fountain pens. 


load it down with sewing baskets, 
B. G. 


Wives invariably 
stockings needing repair, ete.—F. 
There is a letter at the Lrprary JournaL 
ofice for Mrs. Lilian Dearle. Will she, please, 


send her address. 











T the annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Library Association in June 1923, a resolu- 
tion was adopted by which the members of 

the Association went on record as favoring bien- 
nial instead of annual meetings of the American 
Library Association, with regional meetings on 
the alternate years. The Council of the A. L. A. 
was requested “to take such regular and con- 
stitutional action” as will establish the plan in 
1927. This resolution was brought before the 
Council at the December meeting at Chicago. 
and it was voted to appoint a special commiitee 
to ascertain the consensus of opinion in the 
Association’s membership. 

An interesting commentary on this action 
recently took place when in the March 15 issue 
of the Lisrary JourNAL, there appeared a sym- 
posium on the question of annual vs. biennial 
meetings, to which twelve prominent librarians 
contributed their opinions. Of this number. five 
are favorable to biennial conlferences, six are 
opposed, and one endorses the idea of “a fresh 
survey” of the matter. When it is remembered 
that within the past year, biennial conferences 
have been endorsed by the Rhode Island Library 
Association, favored by 85 out of 113 members 
of the association to whom the’ question was 
informally presented at the mid-winter meeting 
of the A. L. A. Council, and almost unanimously 
endorsed in a similar informal expression of 
opinion by the members of the Massachusetts 
Library Club at the January meeting in Boston, 
this expanding desire for a change in our con- 
ference plans is not to be taken too lightly. It 
indicates a very definite crystallization of view- 
point which is shared by a significant number 
of our members. 

This matter of biennial conferences has in- 
terested me for a long time. As the “proud 
father” of the so-called Rhode Isiand resolution, 
I am following the course of events with con- 
siderable attention. No member of the Ameri- 
can Library Association has enioved more than 
I the very pleasant journeys to distant parts of 
the country, with the opportunities to meet and 
exchange views with librarians from other sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. But I 
have become increasingly conscious of two very 
distinct impressions which have more recently 
developed into strong opinions. 


First, and without the slightest touch of the 
blasé spirit, and with constructive criticism as 
my only purpose, I believe that the quality of 
library meetings in general, but more especially 
the annual conferences of the A. L. A. 


is de- 





A Plea for Biennial Conferences 


teriorating. The entertainment features continue 
to hold their strength. But our general sessions 
and the section meetings appear to be growing 
stale. Crowded and inadequate meeting places, 
and over-loaded programs have had something 
to do with the dissatisfaction which 
many librarians have expressed. But those ele- 
ments are not the crux of the matter. The lack 
of quality, the absence of virility in the papers 
and themselves. 
mental difficulty, in my opinion. If we examine 
the printed proceedings of the past five years, 
with the exception of the period influenced by 
our war service, there will be found a repetition 
and a reiteration of the same old topics and 


general 


the discussions is the funda- 


themes. Here and there we discover a fresh 
thought, but they are far apart. 
What is the cause of this condition? Is 


American librarianship degenerating into a state 
of dry-rot? Is the intellectual quality of ou 
personnel slipping? Not a bit of it. To 
the facts bluntly, we 
much, or rather too often. 


staie 


are merely talking too 
With an association 
of librarians and assistants in nearly every state 
holding from one to three sessions yearly, and 
with our national organization gathering in mid 


winter as well as every summer for a general 
conference, we are making demands upon our 
demands 
structive faculties, to which we 


respond. 


store-house of ideas. upon our con- 


are unable to 


During the pioneer days of our library his- 
tory, when the trails were beine blazed and tl. 
foundations of American library economy w 


being constructed. when such topics as schemes 
of classification. card vs. printed catalogs, open 
shelves. the early phases of work with children, 
and other fundamental problems were under 
consideration, librarians were not pressed in 
order to find sufficient ammunition for an illu- 
minating report or a lively discussion. 
new lines of thought were opened up as the re- 
sult of our experience during the war, partic- 
ularly in the way of short cuts in method and 
the simplification of process. But now we are 
slipping back into the rut of mediocrity. It is 
not because we are not giving our communities 
intelligent and progressive library service. The 
condition of our libraries. while far below our 
ultimate aims was never more hopeful and filled 
with greater promise than it is today. The 
trouble is that when we get together at an as- 
sociation meeting, there is very little that is 
worth while to be said it all at the 
previous meeting, ot perhaps at the meeting be- 
fore that. 


Some 


said—we 
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There is nothing original about this topic. 
That we librarians meet too often has been re- 
ferred to before, but never in so striking a man- 
ner as in September of 1911, when Dr. Frank 
P. Hill told the members of the New York 
State Library Association that there were too 
many library associations, too many meetings, 
and the same old topics were being discussed 
over and over again. More than a decade has 
passed since that wholesome advice was broad- 
cast thruout the profession, and the situation is 
chenged in only one respect—in degree. For 
we are in a condition of “more so,” rather than 
improvement. 

In connection with this question of library 
meetings and our attendance thereat, we should 
not forget one very important aspect. While it 
may be true, that as members of a profession 
we are privileged to enjoy certain opportunities 
for the improvement of our professional equip- 
ment. we must remember that in the final ana- 
lysis. unless by engaging in those opportunities 
there is to be a potential value returned to the 
institutions with which we are connected, it is 
unethical to devote either our library's funds 
or our library’s time to these purposes. When 
the phvsician attends a meeting of the American 
Medical Association or when a lawyer attends 
a bar association session. both, as a rule, go at 
their own expense and on their own time. 
Even the school teachers and college professors 
use little time for their national conferences be- 
cause they are usually held during periods of 
vecation. But with the librarian and the library 
assistant, there is no closed season for their 
institutions, and quite universally, time off with 
pay is allowed for attendance at state and 
national library meetings. 

Lest we be charged with spending too much 
time in talking about our tasks and too little in 
completing them, and lest our craving for 
traveling off to library meetings give us the 
reputation of being a “Where do we go from 
here?” profession, let us consider whether or 
not the objects for which we are striving cannot 
be better attained by meeting less frequently. 
in short. so far as the A. L. A. is concerned, by 
the biennial plan. 

Second, I believe that the librarians in execu- 
tive positions should give more thought to the 
relation of the general assistant to the Ameri- 
can Library Association. It is not over-state- 
ment when I say that a very large part of the 
membership of our national association is com- 
posed of dues-paving-non-participating library 

assistants. What does the average assistant re- 
ceive in return for her continued Tovalty to the 
A. L. A.?) The chief librarian whose expenses 
are usually paid, and the department heads re- 
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ceiving sufficient salaries to take an extended 
trip every two or three years, are able to at- 
tend the conferences with a fair degree of rez 
ularity. But for the rest of the library profes 
sion, except when the annual meeting is within 
a few hours’ journey, which has happened in 
New England, for example, but three times ji: 
twenty years, there is little in the way of tan 
gible return. It seems to me that a membership 
campaign aimed at the rank and file of library 
workers has not a very strong talking-point a; 
the present moment. 

As a substitute arrangement, there is muv! 
to be said in favor of regional meetings. y 
regional meetings, | mean the regular comine 
together of the library associations of several 
continuous states, more or less tied together }\ 
commercial, historical or other bonds, all un- 
der the direction of and as a component par! 
of the American Library Association. Such 
regional gatherings as the Missouri-Nebrask. 
meeting in 1922, and the Southern New England 
meeting in 1925 are good examples of what may 
be accomplished by such conferences. 

These meetings offer a sufficiently attractive 
program (much better than the average state 
meetings), a wide enough range in personnel, 
and a change of atmosphere which combine to 
reproduce in a more intimate and_ successfu! 
way, in my opinion, some of the desirable 
features of the A. L. A. conferences. But more 
than that, they bring these advantages within 
the pocket-book limitations of thousands of |li- 
brary assistants to whom the A. L. A. Confer. 
ence is a distant and vapory event which touches 
them only via the printed proceedings or the 
verbal report of the chief librarian at a staff 
meeting. 

We human folk are beings of habit. It is 
our nature to continue to do many things long 
after the original reasons for doing them have 
ceased to function. When the A. L. A. held its 
first meeting in 1876 there were but one hun- 
dred and three librarians present, and those 
drawn, for the most part, from the Atlantic sea- 
board. There was much to think about and dis 
cuss, local associations did not exist. The A. 
L. A. was a small group chiefly composed of 
executives. There was no established head- 
quarters. The officers worked at arm’s length. 
Annual meetings were logical under such con- 
ditions. 


Now, as we approach our semi-centennial in 
1926. we find that a great expansion movement 
has taken place, with librarians from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico 
included in the A. L. A. membership of more 
than five thousand, and with chief librarians 
largely outnumbered by library assistants. To- 
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dav. the annual conference draws heavily from 
the adjacent section, resulting in crowded and 
distracting sessions. Those who desire to at- 
tend every year must take long and expensive 
journeys. Furthermore, there are only a few 
places in the north or east with hotel accommo- 
dations that can accommodate the registration 
of the one thousand five hundred or more who 
attend. Particularly is this true since there is 
a strong influence in the Association which in- 
sists upon holding the conferences at prominent 
resorts where the attending members can be 
housed in one or two hotels, and where the 
piazza-rocker can play an active part in the 
conference proceedings. 

While this expanding movement has been go- 
ing on. there has been developed a well-trained 
and carefully organized headquarters organiza- 
tion, perfectly capable of caring for the affairs 
and guiding the course of the association be- 
tween conferences. Furthermore, we now have 
our professional journals in which new ideas 
are discussed, opinions aired, news of the li- 
brary world reported, and the solidarity of the 
library profession constructively developed. 

In advancing the argument for regional meet- 
ings. | do so only with the idea that they shall 
constitute a definite and organic part of our 
national organization. Not for a moment would 
I think of embarrassing the A. L. A. in_ its 
program or its influence. The regional meetings 
that I have in mind would take the place of the 
national meeting on alternate years, they would 
be under the auspices of the A. L. A., an officer 
of the national association would be present as 
a speaker and as a representative of the national 
body. and registration would be similar to the 
present A. L. A. conference registration. I be- 
lieve that this last mentioned point would even- 
tually increase the A. L. A. membership to a 
marked degree. Today there is a great interest 
on the part of the library assistants in the terri- 
tory near an annual conference. But there is 
a marked shrinkage every year, due largely to 
the distance element. With an A. L. A. 
regional conference within striking distance in 
alternate years, the effect on the membership 
could not be other than favorable. 

It would be a progressive step for the A. L. 
A.. I believe, if beginning with the second half- 
century of the association’s career, in 1927, we 
could cut away from the annual conference and 
substitute biennial meetings, with regional meet- 
ings (two or three day conferences nearer 
home), on the alternate years. If any reader 
feels that the biennial idea is merely the raving 
of a restless mind, fluttering under the influ- 
ence of post bellum radicalism, I would refer 
him to the columns of one of the journals of 





the library profession, where in 1913, there was 
an editorial commenting on the number of li- 


brary association meetings. Indeed, the editor 
was “moved to suggest that the A. L. A. take the 
lead in remedying this unfavorable condition by 
holding biennial meetings, or perhaps triennial 
meetings.” Who knows but some of our state 
associations might follow the leader? 

There is no new thing under the sun. Per- 
haps the older and more sagacious members 
of the A. L. A. will forgive the writer for hav- 
ing interested himself, even to the arguing point, 
in an old but unsettled question. 

CLARENCE E. SHERMAN, Assistant Librarian. 
Providence (R. 1.) Public Library. 


German Prices in Contrast 
ERMAN books are not coming cheap any 
more, as they used to do in the years 

immediately following the War. A swing back 
to normal is, however, not to be lamented, for 
the abandonment of prices to the Mark’s abrupt 
declension was unwholesome business. Reason 
for the debacle there was, more than one, but 
none came of trade generosity. Failure to main- 
tain the old level was due in part to fear of 
unemployment, which would result if foreigners, 
lately belligerent, stopped buying German 
books. But the main cause was plain paralysis 
in the uncharted situation of currency deprecia- 
tion. And the losses were heavy. Between 
invoice and payment the Mark might shrink to 
a half, a third, or even a fifth or sixth of its 
initial value. 

This condition has been gradually overcome. 
The introduction of the Rentenmark, worth 
about the same as the ante-bellum Mark, tends 
to stabilize prices, tho the change from com- 
plete chaos came so suddenly as to surprise 
everybody, with the result that publishers are 
still skeptical of its permanence and hesitate to 
charge in advance for a whole or even half year 
of a periodical. Another reason for this diff- 
dence is the shakedown occurring in many edi- 
torial offices and the tendency to feel out the 
possibility of restoring these publications to the 
old time size. 

Consequently new German books are costing 
as much as English and American ones. In 
fact, it is claimed that Germany has become the 
highest priced country in the world, with the 
possible exception of the United States. Instead 
of having foreign publishers resort to German 
printers, as was common enough till last fall, 
some German publishers are now going abroad 
to print. 

But with every allowance made, there are 
plain excesses existent. In a few houses, gener- 
ally known among librarians, the charges are 
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proportionately higher than for similar works 
issued here and in Great Britain. It is seemingly 
a case of charging all that the traffic will bear, 
tho the publishers are, no doubt, influenced by 
the fact that economic conditions have so re- 
stricted their market that only a few countries 
can afford to buy, and these are called upon to 
pay the cost of production and profit. We have 
been slow to apply a boycott, the usual method 
of resisting such unjustifiable increases, because 
of the hesitancy of technical men and scientists 
to give up their scientific works of German 
origin. 

When Mr. Harrassowitz was in this countr\ 
in the fall of 1923, he replied, in response to 
protests against exorbitant prices charged by 
these few publishers> of important scientific 
works, told me that American libraries 
surely must not object to his prices because they 
were buying more of his works than ever be- 
fore.’ So much for the publishers of new 
books. They are encouraged to add more to 
their prices since they are selling more and 
American libraries are paying the difference. 

A similar condition has arisen with respect 
to one class of antiquariat, namely, periodical 
sets. Numerous university and reference libra- 
ries have undertaken within the past few years 
to complete their files of a great many important 
titles, particularly those of a scientific character. 
This demand, coupled with the fact that the 
Germans cannot sel] elsewhere, has, since the 
establishment of the Mark on a gold basis, sent 
prices skyward. A Leipzig dealer who has a 
reputation for conservative, steady-going meth- 
offered an eleven-volume set for 
$865 or nearly $80 a volume. The periodical 
was published in the late eighties. A file of a 
mathematical periodical was offered to a library 
for $300 this vear by the same firm which last 
vear sold the same institution the same set for 
$200. Contracts are being broken because of 
alleged inability of German second-hand book- 
sellers to supply periodical sets contracted for 
at the price agreed upon. One dealer in recently 
explaining such a breach of contract said that 
the German second-hand trade seemed “to have 
gone crazy.” Naturally the only step for Ameri- 
can buyers to take in the circumstances is to 
refrain from purchasing until German book- 
sellers have recovered their sanity. 


ods recently 


An American second-hand bookseller of con- 
siderable experience and good judgment recently 
returned from an extended business trip among 
the book stores of Germany. He reported that 
German book stocks were low and that they 
were not being replaced rapidly. The reason 
for this was, he said, that the German people. 
frightened by the collapse of the Mark, were 


very anxious to keep any property which seemed 
to have intrinsic value. Books are regarded as 
such property and they are being zealously 
guarded. The bookseller considered that it 
would be some years before private libraries 
came on the market at reasonable prices. This, 
again, has had the result of increasing prices. 
A comparison of recent offers of periodical sets 
by German second-hand booksellers with thos 
of English, American or French dealers wil! 
snow that the German prices are out of line. 
This seems to be a favorable time to purchase 
in France and Italy. This Committee does not 
believe it to be a good time to buy in Germany. 

M. Liewettyn Raney, Chairman 

C. L. CANNON 

Asa Don Dickinson 

Hitter C. WELLMAN 

Purp B. Wricut 

A. L. A. Committee on Book Buying 


Autobiographies of Foreign-born 
Americans 
Antin, Mary. The promised land. Houghton. 
Bok, Edward W. The Americanization of 
Edward Bok. Scribner. 
Bok, Edward W. A Dutch boy fifty years after 
Scribner. 
Breshkovsky, Catherine. Little grandmother 
the Russian revolution. Little. 
Carnegie, Andrew. Autobiography. Houghton. 
Cohen, Rose G. Out of the shadow. Doran. 
Davis, James J. The iron puddler. Bobbs. 
Hasanovotz, Elizabeth. One of them. Houghton. 
Lewisohn, Ludwig. Up stream. Boni. 
Muir, John. The story of my bovhood and 


youth. Houghton. 

Panunzio, Constantine M. The soul of an immi- 
grant. Macmillan. 

Patri, Angelo. A schoolmaster of the great city. 
Macmillan. 

Pupin, Michael. From immigrant to inventor. 
Scribner. 

Ravage, Marcus E. An American in the making. 
Harper. 

Rihbany, Abraham M. A far journey. Hough- 
ton. 


Riis, Jacob. The making of an American. Mac- 
millan. 


Schurz, Carl. Reminiscences. Doubleday. 

Shaw, Anna Howard. The story of a pioneer. 
Harper. 

Steiner, Edward. Against the current. Revell 

-From alien to citizen. Revell. 

Stern, Elizabeth G. My mother and I. Mae- 
millan. 

Sukloff. Marie. Life story of a Russian exile. 
Century. 


Grace W. Woon. 
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Training for Librarianship 


ProvisioNAL DRAFT OF A Report To THE A. L. A. CoUNCIL FROM THE TEMPORARY 


Liprary Tratninc Boarp, Aprit 18, 


O the Council of the American Library 
Association: 

The Temporary Library Training Board 
whose appointment was authorized by the Coun- 
cil at the Hot Springs, Arkansas, Conference of 
the American Library Association, in April 
1923, respectfully submits the following report: 

This report is based on two fundamental con- 
victions regarding libraries and library service: 
First, that there is a steadily growing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of libraries as a necessary 
part of our American system of education, and, 
Second, that in the making of good libraries 
and good library service, no other essential is 
so important as carefully chosen, well-educated, 
and thoroly trained librarians. 

It is for these reasons that the library pro- 
fession has been interested for nearly forty 
years in the problems of education for librarian- 
ship. 

At the conference of the American Library 
Association in 1887, the year the first regular 
library school was established, a special com- 
mittee reported upon this experiment in educa- 
tion, and since then scarcely a year has passed 
without a report from a similar committee. In 
1900 the Committee on Library Schobls recom- 
mended not only an appropriation to provide 
for personal visits of inspection but “that the 
Association take such steps as will put it in 
close touch with education for librarianship and 
will enable it to give or withhold its endorse- 
ment of schools or training classes, with an 
assurance born of full knowledge.” 

In 1903, a Committee on Library Training 
recommended “that a standing committee on 
Library Training be appointed . . . (and) 
that this committee be required to present an 
annual report to the American Library Asso- 
ciation.” The Committee made this recom- 
mendation “from a conviction that something 
should be done to bring about a higher standard 
and greater uniformity of standard of training 
for the sake of library boards unable to dis- 
criminate between the various advertised sources 
of training, and for the sake of those applicants 
for training who should not be allowed to waste 
time, effort, and money on an inferior quality 
or defective quantity of training.” 

This standing Committee on Library Train- 
ing was appointed, has been reporting progress 
each year, and on its recommendation in April, 
1923, the Council of the American Library 
Association 


1924 


Voted, That a Temporary Library Training 

Board be appointed to investigate the field 

of library training, to formulate tentative 

standards for all forms of library training 
agencies, to devise a plan for accrediting 
such agencies, and to report to the Council. 

The President on authority of the Executive 
Board appointed this Temporary Library Train- 
ing Board in May, 1923. 

In its study the Board has been impressed by 
the debt which the profession owes to those 
who have pioneered in the field of library edu 
cation. The profession is comparatively new, 
salaries have been low, and funds for all pur- 
poses have been inadequate. Under these con- 
ditions it is inevitable that the system of educa- 
tion for the profession should be imperfect. 
The progress has been remarkable considering 
all the circumstances. It is with full realization 
of these conditions that the Board presents the 
following findings: 

(i) That the growing importance of libra 
ries as productive factors in community life 
and as mediums for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge has created a demand for librarians 
with trained minds of a high order: 

(2) That the agencies now offering educa- 
tion for librarianship are unable to supply a 
sufficient number of persons to meet the de- 
mands; and especially, to fill 
requiring highly specialized preparation and 
the qualities of leadership: 

(3) That existing library schools are in 
adequately financed; 

(4) That there exists great variation in 
entrance requirements, curricula, faculty 
qualifications, and library facilities in those 
agencies purporting to offer the same quality 
of education: 


positions 


(5) That there are no facilities for pre- 
paring teachers of library science: 
(6) That there is evident lack of a uni- 


form nomenclature, as well as of a uniform 
system of credits such as is generally recog- 
nized in collegiate practice: 

(7) That standards for 
been established by individual agencies, or 
small groups of agencies, but that, in general, 
no definite qualifications for library work 
have been required by the profession at large; 

(8) That there is not sufficient co-operation 
among training agencies of different types to 
secure a correlation of the work given by 
them; 


education have 
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(9) That there exists no organization 
within or without the profession which has 
authority to promote and to evaluate the 
several grades of education for librarianship. 
As a result of these findings, your Board has 
realized the acute need for a permanent official 
body which shall help library educational agen- 
cies to develop their resources and to fulfill 
satisfactorily their function of meeting, and 
even of anticipating, the changing needs of 
library service. Such a body would be com- 
parable to the national boards or councils that 
so effectively are improving education in the 
professions of law, medicine, and dentistry. 

Your Temporary Library Training Board, 
therefore recommends, 

(1) That a permanent Board of Education 
for Librarianship be created; 

(2) That this Board shall consist of five 
(5) members to be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board, at the annual conference of the 
American Library Association in 1924. The 
members so appointed shall choose by lot 
one member to serve for one year, one for 
two years, one for three years, one for four 
years, and one for five years. Thereafter one 
member shall be appointed each year to serve 
for the ensuing five years. Vacancies for 
unexpired terms shall be filled by the Execu- 
tive Board; 

(3) That the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship shall organize by electing its 
chairman and adopting such regulations as 
may be needed for the conduct of its affairs. 
The chairman shall be elected for one year. 
The Board shall have authority to incur 
proper expenses within authorized limits; 

(4) That the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship shall: 

(a) Study library service and its changing 
needs and promote the further development 
of agencies for education for librarianship; 

(b) Investigate the extent to which exist- 
ing agencies meet the needs of the profession; 

(c) Formulate minimum standards for li- 
brary schools, for summer library courses, 
for courses on school library work in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, for training 
and apprentice classes, for correspondence 
and extension courses, and for such other 
educational agencies as may arise; 

(d) Classify these agencies in accordance 
with the standards adopted by the Board; 

(e) Publish annually a list of the ac- 
credited agencies; 

(f) Plan for the correlation of the work 
offered by the agencies, so that a unified sys- 
tem of education for librarianship may be 


developed; 











(g) Establish thruout the different agen- 
cies a uniform system of credits consistent 
with collegiate practice; 

(h) Assign to the technical terms used in 
library education meanings which will pro- 
mote accurate and uniform application; 

(i) Establish close relations with othe: 
bodies having similar purposes; 

(j) Serve in an advisory capacity in re- 
gard to grants of funds for library educa- 
tion; 

(k) Serve in any other matters which 
would fall logically within the functions of 
the Board; 

(1) Report annually to the A. L. A. Coun- 
cil on the progress of education for librarian- 
ship. 

The Temporary Library Training Board feels 
obliged to call attention to the relation between 
these recommendations and library salaries. At 
present the salaries of library positions are too 
low to attract enough suitable recruits to the 
field and to offer any incentive to students to 
take extensive preparatory training. Those en- 
trusted with the management of libraries, in 
order to secure well equipped librarians, must 
be prepared to offer proper compensation. 

The Board acknowledges the help of library 
schools, librarians and representatives of other 
professions in the preparation of this report 
and the appendices. 

The appendices* to this report are presented 
for general information, not for action, and for 
the consideration of a permanent Board. They 
indicate the nature of the problems that await 
solution and indicate solutions that might be 
satisfactory. In adopting these methods. or 
others which may be suggested by more detailed 
investigation, it is assumed that the Board 
would safeguard the rights of those now en- 
gaged in the work of education for librarian- 
ship. 

The Temporary Library Training Board re- 
spectfully urges the acceptance of the report 
and the adoption of the four recommendations. 

ApAM STROHM, Chairman 

H. W. Craver 

Linpa A. EASTMAN 

ANDREW KEOGH 

M. G. Wyer 

Sarau C. N. Bocie, Secretary. 





FREE ON REQUEST 
From the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. New York, Policy Holders’ Service 
Bureau, twelve page pamphlet “Sources of Cost 
Information.” 





*To be printed later. See p. 416. 














HE Library of the University of Wyoming 

was organized in 1887, one year after the 
ninth Territorial Legislature had passed an act 
authorizing formal action toward the organiza- 
tion of a University. From that time until 1923. 
the Library was housed in University Hall. 
Plans for the new building had been interrupted 
in 1917, and it was not until 1922 that con- 
struction was actually begun. Last fall the 
building, which had been erected and equipped 
at a cost of $200,000, was occupied, and six 
weeks ago it was dedicated with fitting ceremony. 
The collection consists of 55.000 volumes, ex- 
clusive of documents and pamphlets. 

The building, of classical renaissance archi- 
tecture, is three stories in height, thus providing 
in the front for a reading room. two stories 
high, which links the two end pavilions, and 
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The University of Wyoming Library 


THE READING ROOM 





It covers 


for a six-lier stack room in the rear. 
an area of about eighty by one hundred and 
forty feet. The reading room, with its plastered 
walls. pleasing color scheme and ornamental 
detail, and Library 
mony, make a room which offers inspiration to 
work. 
for classes. but they are so planned that ulti- 
mately they can be converted to the use of the 
Library. The stack room. in which four of the 
six tiers have not yet been installed will eventu- 
ally be expanded by an addition at the reat of 
the building. The small but growing book col- 
lection on Wyoming History is housed in the 
Hebard Room. so named in honor of Librarian 
Emeritus Grace Raymond Hebard. 

The moving. complicated by the fact that the 
smaller de 


Bureau furnishings in har- 


Some of the rooms are used at present 


\ericultural Library and various 
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partment libraries had to be collected from 
several buildings on the campus and combined 
with the main Library, was accomplished during 
the last few days in August and the first week 
in September. In plotting the new stacks which 
were furnished by the Sneed Company, the de- 
partment collections as well as the main collec- 
tion had been carefully located, so that it was 
possible to have books moving in at one time 
from various buildings and to send them all 
immediately to the shelves definitely assigned 
them. The distance from University Hall to the 
new building is not more than one-half block, 
so it was not necessary to box the books. They 
were all placed on trays, so constructed with 
handles as to be convenient for two boys to 
carry, and the loaded trays were transported 
between buildings by truck. The card catalog 
was moved and located in its new cases on 
Labor Day, when the regular morning crew was 
not working. The distribution of space in the 
catalog had been planned so that instead of 


leaving an equal amount of empty space in each 
tray, the space was distributed in proportion to 
the various rates at which the different letters 
of the alphabet may be expected to increase in 
bulk. In working out this ratio, the computa- 
tion was based upon the proportionate space 
given to the different letters in Readers’ Guide, 
Cumulative Book Index and the University of 
Wyoming Library Catalog. The result was very 
satisfactory. 

Wyoming is so sparsely settled that its popu- 
lation of less than 200,000 people lives in an 
area extensive enough to contain all of New 
England and two-thirds of New York State in 
addition. The fact that Wyoming has chosen to 
house its State University Library in a thoroly 
modern and well equipped building of which a 
far older state might well be proud, is indeed 
an encouraging indication of library develop- 
ment in the rapidly vanishing frontier of our 
country. 

Resa Davis, Librarian. 


Carnegie Corporation Grants for Library Service 


Y RANTS amounting to $26,000 for the cur- 

J rent fiscal year were made to the American 
Library Association recently by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The grants were for 
five separate items as follows: Temporary Li- 
brary Training Board, $2,000; a Survey, $7,500; 
a study of libraries ard adult education, $6,000; 
a general editor and a proof reader, $3,000; 
A. L. A. Headquarters, rent and moving ex- 
penses, $7,500; total, $26,000. 

The additional grant to the Temporary Li- 
brary Training Board was primarily to cover 
expenses of the open meeting which was held 
in New York City, April 15, 16th and 17th. 

The sum appropriated for a Survey will be 
made available to the Committee of Five on 
Library Service, of which Dr. Arthur E. Bost- 
wick is chairman. The Committee was created 
in 1919 to make a comprehensive study of li- 
brary methods and practice and to publish its 
findings. The work is divided into four groups: 
(1) the acquisition of books and organization 
for use; (2) the use of books; (3) the relation 
of libraries to government and other institutions 
and agencies, including the activities of the li- 
braries not directly connected with the use of 
books; (4) library personnel, training, salaries 
and hours of service. The chairman has in hand 
a questionnaire, prepared by the Committee 
members with the help of several hundred other 
librarians. The appropriation will make pos- 


sible the employment of a director, the neces- 
sary assistants, traveling expenses, and printing. 
The study of libraries and adult education is 


to be conducted by a Commission which the 
Executive Board has voted to create, but the 
members of which have not yet been chosen. 
Luther L. Dickerson, until recently with the 
United States Army as advisory librarian, has 
been engaged as an executive assistant to aid 
the Commission in its study. He is now assem- 
bling material and preparing tentative plans 
which will be submitted to the Commission for 
criticism and possible action, when it is ap- 
pointed. The vote of the Executive Board 
authorizing the appointment of the Commission 
defines the Commission’s duties as follows: “To 
study the adult education movement and the 
work of libraries for adults and older boys and 
girls out of school; to report its findings and its 
recommendations to the Council.” 

The appropriation for a general editor and 
a proof reader are to make it possible for the 
Headquarters office to give more attention, and 
more prompt attention, to the manuscripts sub- 
mitted for publication by the A. L. A. 

The item of $7,500 for A. L. A. Headquarters, 
rent, moving expenses, etc., has already made 
possible the rental of space on the ninth floor 
of the John Crerar Library Building. The office 
in the Public Library is retained. 


PUBLIC HEALTH WORK OF LIBRARIES 


An informal round table meeting on the 
subject of public health is planned for the 
Saratoga Springs meeting. Will any one inter- 
ested please write to Mary Casamajor, librarian. 
National Health Library, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

















SERIES of open meetings of the Temporary 

Library Training Board was held in New 
York City April 15-17 for the discussion of the 
provisional draft of the report of the Board to 
the A. L. A. Council. To these meetings the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A. had invited all! 
members of the profession. 

The Provisional Draft included first, a short 
historical sketch which gave the background for 
the appointment of the present Board; second, 
the Findings of the Board; and last, the Recom- 
mendations. Following the main text there were 
appendices: A—Scheme of Classification for 
Library Schools, B—Summer courses, C—Train- 
ing Classes, D—Apprentice Classes, E—Teacher- 
Librarian Courses, F—Correspondence Courses. 

Much of the discussion at the meetings cen- 
tered around the appendices. altho these are to 
be presented to the Council for general in- 
formation, not for action, and are prepared for 
the consideration of the possible permanent 
board. Some of the suggestions made from the 
floor were that the library schools be grouped 
by kind, and not classed by grade; that instead 
of classifying library schools descriptions be 
given: that training classes be held for six 
months, not for seven and eight months: that 
regional training classes be established: that 
there is a definite relation between salaries which 
may be received and amount of preparation re- 
quired according to the appendices; that summe: 
library courses are extremely valuable and the 
requirements for entrance and for faculties 
should not be placed so high as to hamper their 
effectiveness. 

There were present at the meetings held in 
the lecture room of the New York Public Li- 
brary, representatives from twelve of the 
eighteen library schools, from training and ap- 
prentice classes, summer sessions, normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges, and correspond- 
ence courses. The officers of the A. L. A. com- 
mittees and section, and of affiliated and other 
national library associations particularly con- 
cerned with education for librarianship were in 
attendance as follows: The chairman of the 
A. L. A. Professional Training Section and the 
Education Committee, and the Presidents of the 
Association of American Library Schools, the 
League of Library Commissions, the Special 
Libraries Association, and the Library Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association. 
Other librarians were present at one or more 
of the sessions and expressed their opinions on 
various points. A national gathering therefore 
conferred for three days on library training 





Conference on Library Training 





problems, for the benefit of the Temporary Li- 
brary Training Board, all members of which 
were in attendance; Adam Strohm, chairman, 
Harrison W. Craver, Linda A. Eastman, Andrew 
Keogh, Malcolm G. Wyer, together with Sarah 
C. N. Bogle, secretary, and Harriet FE. Howe, 
executive assistant. 

The text of the Report has been revised since 
the meetings and in its new form appears in this 
same issue, pages 421-422. 

The Chairman announced during the session 
that further suggestions would be 
during the next ten days if sent to the A. L. A. 
Headquarters to the Executive Assistant of the 
Board. The scheme of classification for library 
schools is to be worked over and an alternative 
one developed before the final report and the 
appendices are printed. This final report (with 
the appendices) will be mailed to all members 
of the Council and to all others requesting it 
before the Saratoga Springs Conference. 


welcome 


Summer Courses in Library Science 


Announcements from many other schools will 
be found in the Lrsrary Journat for April 1. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
GROUP of courses in library methods, sup- 
plementing those given last vear, will be 
offered at the University of Minnesota Summet 
Session, June 21 to July 31. The subjects in 
which it is expected courses will be offered are: 
Principles of book selection: cataloging: classi 
fication and subject headings. The last two 
very elementary courses are intended both for 
teacher librarians and as a preliminary to more 
advanced courses to be offered later. Courses 
in school library administration and book se- 
lection for school libraries (based on the lists 
of the Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion) will be offered by Alma Penrose, of the 
University High School. Credits for satisfactory 
work will be given in the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts and in the College of 
Education. 
Further details may be obtained from Dean 
F. J. Kelly, director of the Summer Session, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VERMONT SUMMER SCHOOL 
UGUST 4-15, Fourth annual Summer School 
for Librarians conducted by the Free Public 

Library Department of the Vermont Board of 
Education, will be held at Montpelier. 

The courses, planned primarily to fit the 
needs of the small libraries, include: Accession- 
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ing, classification, cataloging, subject headings, 
filing, reference, charging systems, and mend- 
ing. Discussions will be held on loan work, 
publicity, etc. Eight open lectures on chil- 
dren’s literature will be given by Marion F. 
Schwab, of the Brooklyn Public Library. Much 
more attention will be given to Reference work 
than in former years, as daily instruction 
will be given by Evelyn S. Lease, librarian of 
the Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier. Prac- 
tice work will be carried on at the library. 

Tuition is free to all Vermont librarians, with 
a charge of $12 for those from other states. 
A limited number of $15 scholarships are avail- 
able for Vermont librarians. 

All communications regarding attendance 
should be addressed to Mrs. Helen M. Richards, 
secretary, Free Public Library Department, 
Montpelier. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
UNE 23rd is the opening date of the summer 


course instead of June 16 as announced in our 


number for April 1. 


Favorite Children’s Books in 
San Antonio 


HE result of the vote which we took in our 

children’s department last year to deter- 
mine the most popular book among the chil- 
dren of San Antonio has many points of in- 
terest to other libraries. 

We kept the ballot box open two weeks and 
asked each child who came into the library to 
vote once. In order to get an honest expres- 
sion and at the same time to avoid the possi- 
bility of any child’s voting more than once, we 
asked each one to sign a register but not to 
sign his name to his vote, altho he was asked 
to give his age thereon. The children were 
also told that they might vote for any book 
they had ever read, even tho it was not to be 
found on our shelves—which accounts for the 
presence of the Tarzan and Tom Swift books 
in the high place on the list of favorites. In 
fact, it was to determine whether such books 
really outweighed in popularity the titles which 
may be considered literature that we asked for 
this vote. 

To each of the thirty-three grade schools of 
the city we sent letters asking the teachers to 
mention the contest to their pupils. Many of 
the remote schools took the vote in their schools, 
sending us the ballots. The appended table 
giving the final results is a duplicate of the 


sheet which we sent to each of the schools 


after the contest closed. 
Probably no vote could give expression to 
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the actual, under-the-surface opinion of any 
given group of children, If I had been asked 
to give the book I liked best at ten or twelve 
years of age, | shudder to think what I might 
have named. And yet the books which stand out 
in my memory from my childhood reading are 
books which I am not ashamed to have loved. 
I think we may safely assume that many of the 
votes for the Tarzan and Tom Swift books came 
from boys of vivid imagination who may just 
as easily feel the appeal of finer and more re 
strained books. 

However, this is, I suspect, a pretty fair 
measure of the taste in books of our San An- 
tonio children. 

Here are the results of the voting in the 
children’s department of the library. A total 
of 1317 votes were cast and 432 different titles 
were named. 

Books Having More Then Twenty Votes 

Tom Sawyer, 72; Robinson Crusoe, 45; Tarzan books, 
43; Tom Swift books, 38; Pollyanna, 29; Treasure 
Island, 28; Little Women, 27; Call of the Wild, 24; 
Pinocchio, 23; Litthe Colonel, 22; Juan and Juanita, 
ys 

Authors in Order of Popularity— 

Clemens, Samuel L., 89; Alcott, Louisa M., 50; Defoe, 
Daniel, 45; Burroughs, Edgar Rice, 43; Porter, Eleanor, 
32; Stevenson, Robert Louis, 31; Townsend, Frances 
H. (B), 30; Pyle, Howard, 29; Johnston, Annie Fel- 
lows, 27; London, Jack, 27; Lang, Andrew, 24; Loren- 
zini, 23; Perkins, Lucy Fitch, 19; Baum, L. Frank, 
19; Grey, Zane, 18; Seton, Ernest Thompson, 17; 
Grimm Brothers, 16; Burgess, Thornton W., 15. 

Authors Most Popular With Children Under 10 

Lang, Lorenzini, Perkins, Baum, Grimm, Burgess. 

Muthors Most Popular With Children Over 10-— 

Clemens, Alcott, Defoe, Burroughs, Stevenson, Town- 
send. 

LEAH CARTER JOHNSTON, 
Children’s Librarian 
Carnegie Library, San Antonio, Texas 


A. L A. Membership Campaign 


N intensive campaign for increased mem- 

bership in the A. L. A. is being carried on 
by a committee of which John Adams Lowe, of 
the Brooklyn Public Library, is chairman. 

The committee has followed up former mem- 
bers who have either forgotten or for other 
reasons neglected to pay their dues recently; 
and has co-opted representatives of the various 
states whose plan of urging members of local 
organizations to join the national association 
also has already met with great success. 

“The A. L. A. is working for better legisla- 
tion, better library incomes, better standards, 
more appreciation for library service,” points 
out the committee’s letter of April 28. “A type 
of membership is provided for every . . . library 
worker.” 

















HE oldtime Swedish immigrant read little 

and the modern Swedish newcomer reads a 
vreat deal, writes Edgar Swenson in the March 
interpreter, published by the Foreign Language 
Information service, New York. The discrep- 
ancy is explained by the different character of 
the modern immigrant. The bulk of Swedes 
who arrived in America during the nineteenth 
century and before the war were farmers who 
went from the ports of arrival to the isolated 
farm regions of the North Central states. They 
knew how to read and write, but physical labor 
during the day left them with no inclination to 
read in the evening. A weekly newspaper and 
an occasional book offered by the newspaper as 
a prize constituted their reading. The modern 
immigrant, on the other hand, is usually an 
industrial worker or person of professional 
training whom the recent economic depression 
in Sweden has forced to come here to better 
himself. “More education and culture among 
the industrial wage earners has been for many 
years an aim and slogan of labor unions and 
temperance societies, in which practically all 
the workers in Sweden are enrolled nowadays. 
Upon their arrival in America these later immi- 
grants have remained more commonly in dis- 
tricts where their cultivated taste for regular 
reading is easily indulged.” 

Religious books and fiction total about eighty- 
five per cent of the literary consumption of the 
Swedish group. Approximately one-half of the 
fifty periodicals issued in the United States for 
Swedish readers are of a strictly religious char- 
acter, and many of the others have a strong 
religious flavor. This tendency is natural when 
one considers that the main body of the Swedish 
group came to America during a period of in- 
tense religious concern in the old country. 
Kighty per cent of an estimated four hundred 
books published by Swedish writers living in 
the United States also fall under the religious- 
fiction classification. Most of the others are 
educational in character. Three principal pub- 
lishing houses produce literature in the Swedish 
language in this country. The Augustana Book 
Concern, owned by the Swedish Lutheran Church 
in America, has issued some 350 books, mostly 
of a religious nature, since its establishment. Of 
the two other principal houses one specializes 
in selling to farmers by mail. while the other 
concentrates upon libraries and the book needs 
or organizations. The latter house is associated 
with the largest publishing house in Sweden and 
maintains a high literary standard. 

There is a steady demand for the works of 
Strindberg, Lagerlof, Fréding, Blanche, Flygare- 





What Swedish-Americans Read 


familiat 
names in their native Sweden, but the younger 
generation of Swedish immigrant, particularly 
in such large centers as Chicago, Minneapolis 
and some Eastern points, also calls for such 
non-Swedish authors as Dickens, Jack London, 


Carlen, Brenner and Topelius, all 


Dumas, Ibsen, Kipling, Doyle, Hall Caine, 
Flammarion, Zola, Mark Twain, Tolstoi, Rol- 
land, Gosky, Verne and Dostoievski. The 
present day Swedish immigrant learns English 
quickly and soon adopts the American outlook 
upon life and letters. 


A High School Book Campaign 


NE day not long ago a boy from the senior 
class of Burlington (N. C.) High School, 
in which is located the Burlington Public 
Library, walked into the principal’s office and 
said: “I’ve been thinking that before I grad- 
uate I would like to do something worth while 
for the school. I spent lots of time in the 
library and wonder if you would give me per- 
mission to start a campaign for more books.” 
The principal told him to go ahead and 
formulate his plans and in a few days, with 
the advice and encouragement of the librarian, 
the plans were all ready. The boy made a 
splendid speech before the student body in 
chapel one morning on “Buying Brains” and 
then launched his campaign. The librarian 
left the full management to the leader and his 
chosen captains and offered a picnic to the 
grade raising the most money. She also acted 
as treasurer for them and for a week had dif- 
ficulty in finding time for library work because 
her hands were full of the nickles and dimes 
that poured in. At the end of the week the 
total amount was $207.30 and the grade that 
won the picnic raised $69.16. Pretty good for 
a high school pupil! 

This pupil, Lacy Thompson, is now a col- 
lege freshman, still working his way onward 
and upward. His school predicts for him a 
great success not only in college but in life’s 
race course, for he has the right idea of “buy- 
ing brains.” 


HE A. L. A. College and Reference Section 

under the new plan of organization have 
registered over two hundred as members. It is 
hoped through these dues to accumulate funds 
which will aid committee work and perhaps re- 
sult in publication of some of the work of the 
section. All engaged in college ot reference 
work are invited to send their names and dues 
of fifty cents to J. A. MeMillen, Washington 


University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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CerFY EN thousand members by 1926” is the 
stirring slogan of the Membership Com- 
mittee for the A. L. A. semi-centenary celebra- 
tion. The appeal of Chairman Lowe suggests 
ways and means of reaching this end. The 
membership of the A. L. A. was two thousand 
in 1910, when the United-States census reported 
7,423 librarians, and nearly forty-five hundred 
in 1920, when the census recorded 15,297 within 
the profession. Census figures, from decade to 
decade, are not always comparable, for those 
preceding 1910 were very loose in their schedule 
of the library calling, and even the figures cited 
are not directly comparable. The A. L. A. 
membership has increased in happy dispropor- 
tions even to this doubling in the census return, 
today closely approximating six thousand, 
and thus shows an _ increasing proportion 
of membership in the A. L. A. to membership 
in the profession. In adding four thousand 
new members, it is most desirable to make a 
special drive among library trustees, for a frac- 
tion of a trustee from each library, that is, one 
trustee from every two or three library boards, 
would make up the desired number. In the 
other direction there should be a cordial en- 
deavor to induce the junior members of the 
calling to enroll, and thus obtain for themselves 
the educational and inspirational value of mem- 
bership. Let us all try our best to fulfill the 
slogan. 
HE A. L. A. has now moved headquarters 
to the John Crerar Library building in Chi- 
cago, tho the editorial office of the Booklist 
will remain at the Chicago Public Library for 
the use of its book facilities, and grateful recog- 
nition should be made of the liberality of the 
authorities of the Chicago Public Library in 
assigning so much valuable and needed space 
thru these many years past for A. L. A. head- 
quarters. For the removal and other office 
development a substantial grant has been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation, which is only one 
of several gifts for A. L. A. use, aggregating 
for the current year $26,000. The present policy 
of the Carnegie Corporation is to turn from 
grants for local buildings to grants for the 
wider usefulness of national work thru the 


national organization, a change which empha- 


sizes the growth of library work from loca! 
fields into national proportions. This is illus- 
trated, also, by the national library survey 
undertaken by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Survey, of which Dr. Bostwick is chairman 
which has now mapped out its plans after con- 
sultation with librarians in all sections and 
fields, for which also a grant has been made by 
the Carnegie Corporation. The work of the 
Temporary Library Training Board also has 
like support and the Carnegie Corporation is 
now definitely interested in doing for the train- 
ing of librarians what it has already accom- 
plished in the fields of medical and other 
professional education. Announcement is made 
on another page of the details of these liberal 
zifts, for which the profession is grateful to 
Dr. Keppel, the new President, as well as to 
Mr. Bertram who continues to give his secre- 
tarial care to the Corporation which he has thus 
served since its organization. 


| Foes the Williamson report. the preliminary 
reports of the Temporary Library Training 
Board have been received with large and wide 
appreciation, tempered only by criticisms which 
in themselves are token of such appreciation. 
The three days’ session in New York last month. 
subsequent to that at the Chicago mid-winter 
meeting, was devoted to hearings which might 
well form the model for congressional com- 
mittees. The representatives of library schools 
and training classes,.of alumni associations and 
of other library interests made up a gathering 
of unusual personnel, and while it was to be 
regretted that the comprehensive and detailed 
program made the allotment of time rather brief 
for each topic, the range of subjects effectively 
considered was indeed remarkable. A most 
valuable contribution was a paper from Mr. 
Reece, presented in summary only by Mr. Keogh, 
the appendices to which give an exceptionally 
valuable outline of subjects and courses for the 
several types of library schools. The Board 
itself sat as a committee of inquiry and devoted 
a fourth day to executive session for considering 
the diverse views submitted while they were still 
fresh in mind. Nothing could be more admir- 
able in method, and out of this careful work 
should come the best possible start for the li- 
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brary educational system of the future, in a 
reorganization of which Dr. Williamson’s report 
to the Carnegie Corporation gave initial im- 
pulse. 





6¢@’ TANDARDS rather than standardization” 

is perhaps a happy phrasing of the needs 
of the library profession, as made by a critic in 
the discussion who considered that a training 
board should not “determine” too definitely. 
Evaluation and guidance, rather than regulation 
and enforcement, should be the method of prog- 
ress. In a word, cast iron and red tape rules 
should be avoided, as indeed the report recog- 
nized in providing for the gradual development 
of its schemes. Full allowance must be made 
not only for the exceptional person, but of such 
an exceptional school as was organized at River- 
side by its exceptional librarian. The proposed 
limit of ten per cent for the entrance of persons 
not fully qualified by previous education works 
out that in a school of eighteen persons only 
one and eight-tenths exceptional persons could 
be admitted! Objection was also entered to any 
nomenclature as AA, A, B, C or 1, 2, 3, whether 
in direct or reverse order, which would give an 
ironclad rank, to the detriment of schools of B 
or second class schools. It is regrettable that 
in the brief time allotted, not enough emphasis 
was possible on the value of correspondence 
and other detached agencies of training which 
must be looked to for the betterment of the 
many librarians and assistants in smaller libra- 
ries who cannot take regular school courses, 
but who must be depended on for decades to 
come to supply the growing demand which, tho 
the figures of prophesy may be somewhat ex- 
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aggerated, will be enormously increased before 
any educational development of fuily profes- 
sional character can catch up. 


PRING cleaning is now in the householder’s 
mind and should be in that of the librar- 
ian. It is the time for clearing out the attic— 
and the library shelves. The largest library 
begins to suffer for lack of house room almost 
as soon as it is built and equipped; even the 
Library of Congress and the New York Public 
Library already need a few more miles of stack 
shelving. The solution of their problems is in 
extension, in accordance with the original plan 
of their library building. But this solution is 
not only impossible but undesirable in the case 
of moderate-sized and small libraries. The 
solution in such libraries is in the discarding 
of books which are out of date or out of use, 
and such weeding out should be one of the 
most important functions of library boards 
and librarians from year to year or from period 
to period. In fact, a town or village library 
is in better shape when its limitations force it 
to such discarding, but this is the most difficult 
task before the librarian. The discards may 
for the most part serve other useful purposes 
in helping to stock new libraries which cannot 
afford fresh books, or in supplying hospitals, 
lighthouses and like institutions where the occu- 
pants have more leisure and patience than the 
patrons of other libraries. This word to the 
wise should be timely and is not to be disre- 
garded by library authorities who seek to keep 
their libraries in the best condition for public 
service. 








LIBRARY WORK 


NEW YORK SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
ASSOCIATION 
IBRARIANS in their professional capacity 
may shiver with apprenhension at the pro- 
spect of radio competition with the reading urge 
of the public, but personally they are intensely 
interested to see how the wheels go round, if 
the April meeting of the New York Special 
Libraries Association is any criterion. Dinner 
was served in the dining-room of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, after which 
the invitation of Station WEAF to inspect their 
apparatus was eagerly accepted. 

The evening’s program belonged to our own 
members and Edward H. Redstone and Dorsey 
W. Hyde. Jr., were guests of honor. Mr. Red- 
stone spoke a greeting on behalf of the national 


Association and urged attendance at the coming 
Saratoga Springs convention. Mr. Hyde pleaded 
for constructive effort on the part of special 
librarians to produce and maintain high profes- 
sional standards. Greater responsibility should 
be sought, and a definite effort made by indi- 
vidual librarians to broaden their program of 
usefulness. The employer often must be taught 
what his librarian can and should be expected 
to do. For example, it is not efficient to allow 
an expert investigator or a research worker to 
be interrupted in his special work by routine 
inquiries, even tho in his own line. These can 
be delegated to the librarian after the first time 
of asking to be answered from library files of 
memoranda or other records. 

Miss Rankin made an energetic appeal for 
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increased membership in the national Associa- 
tion and urged that all possible objections be 
cited frankly from the floor so that we could 
discover the real reasons for the lack of re- 
sponse to repeated appeals. The most common 
objection is that the fee of two dollars is too 
high for the value received, and the point was 
made that membership in the larger national 
association, the American Library Association, 
seems to meet the needs of the average special 
librarian. 

Anne Morgan, as a representative of the 
American Woman’s Association, described plans 
for the $4,000,000 club house that is to be built 
for business and professional women in New 
York. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE OF 

NORMAL SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 

HE third annual conference of the faculties 

of the state normal schools of Pennsylvania 
was held at Indiana, Pa., April 10-12. The nor- 
mal school librarians gathered in the group 
conference with Adeline B. Zachert, State di- 
rector of school libraries. Their meeting was 
not only inspirational but eminently practical. 
a number of definite conclusions being reached. 

The course of study in library methods was 
reported on and carefully discussed. It is given 
by the librarian in all the normal schools, tho 
some of the schools had not been able to secure 
the full-time allotment of eighteen classroom 
periods. A resolution was passed fully endors- 
ing the course, and recommending that it be 
continued, that it be given the full time allot- 
ment, and that it receive full recognition and 
credit. This is a carefully prepared course of 
one semester hour with practice work and _in- 
dividual problems, concluding with an examin- 
ation or test. In some cases a true-false test of 
fifty questions and a multiple choice test of one 
hundred questions was used. 

In cataloging, the greatest need seemed to be 
a better classification of pedagogical books. 
This varied widely in the different schools, as 
the Dewey Decimal system allows wide range 
of choice on this subject. A committee was ap- 
pointed to work out an adaptation of the Dewey 
system of the classification of pedagogical books 
which should seem best suited to a normal 
school library, and which might be uniformly 
adopted. 

Much time was given to the question of leisure 
reading. It was felt that the normal schools 
are responsible for the cultural development of 
their students. Graduates should know and 
appreciate books, authors and topics which in- 
telligent people are discussing. The librarian 
has a large responsibility in this direction. A 
limited survey had been made of the reading 





of high school and normal school students, 


which showed a healthy broadening of their 
leisure reading. Some of the methods in use to 
increase and improve this are: Wise purchase 
of new books in all cultural lines; advertisement 
of books by bulletins and shelf display; frequent 
short talks on new books, their authors and 
their topics; a card index of brief book reviews 
by students and faculty; individual guidance 
and suggestion. 

The normal schools of Pennsylvania are re- 
garded as the educational centers of their 
districts, to which all educators may turn for 
information and for expert advice and assist- 
ance. In such service the library of the normal 
school becomes an important factor. It should 
be a large and up to date book laboratory, care- 
fully organized to meet the various demands 
made upon it. One feature of the extension 
work of the normal school library is the work 
with small rural schools in the district. This 
implies the sending of traveling libraries from 
the normal school library. This work is grow- 
ing rapidly in all the normal schools. During 
the last year one school kept forty classroom 
libraries in constant use in the rural schools in 
its district. 

An adequate appropriation for the purchase 
of books is a problem of keen interest to the 
librarians. Action was taken to request that a 
sum equal to not less than four dollars per 
student enrolled be allowed in the annual budget 
of each normal school for the purchase of li- 
brary books. It was felt that this quota will not 
provide sufficient funds to carry on adequately 
the many lines of work of the normal school 
library; but it is hoped that means may be 
found to increase this minimum allotment. 

AxicE Cocuran, Secretary Library Section. 

Normal School Conference of Pennsylvania. 


OHIO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CONFERENCE 
At the request of the Bureau of Educational 


Research a sectional meeting of school librar- 
ians was held for the first time on April 4th in 
connection with the well attended session of the 
Ohio State Educational Conference. The pro- 
gram was prepared by the State Library. State 
Librarian Herbert S. Hirshberg presided. Edna 
M. Hull, librarian of the East Junior High 
School, Warren, read a paper on how the junior 
high school library differs from that of the se- 
nior high school. Helen V. Lewis, Glenville 
High School Branch librarian, Cleveland, dis- 
cussed library lessons in a paper, “How We 
Teach the Use of the Library,” and Estella M. 
Slaven, school and children’s librarian, Ohio 
State Library, spoke on “The School Library and 
the Teacher.” Good general discussion followed 
the papers. 
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BILLBOARD ADVERTISING 


lo the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

The question of library advertising is not 
new. Practically all librarians admit the de- 
sirability of advertising in one form or an- 
other. Billboard advertising for libraries, how- 
ever. is something of a novelty and since it is 
a time-honored custom in our profession to dis- 
cuss all innovations pleasantly and thoroly, it 
would seem profitable to admit some evidence 
by persons other than librarians so as to bene- 
fit from the fresh point of view. My three 
witnesses are: 

No. 1. Mme. Eleonora Duse. It is related 
in an obituary notice that when Theodor Rosen- 
feld. the impresario, brought her here thirty 
years ago and billed her appearance at the old 
Fifth Avenue Theatre she demanded the modest 
posters be recalled saying: “I am not a circus 
and | do not want to be regarded as one.” And 
this lady was an actress! It is not recorded 
that the box office had reason for complaint. 

The second witness is an editorial writer for 
the Literary Review of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, presumably Henry Seidel Canby. 
who declares himself after this fashion in the 
issue of March 22. page 1: 

Through our pleasant Eastern country the auto routes 
are drawn like smearing fingers. The fields and hills 
are accessible now but hardly to be seen. The main 
roads have drawn the worst of the city after them. 
Shacks, signs, posters protect the unaccustomed eye 
from a too sudden view of beauty. There is a hill 
above Branford in Connecticut which when one climbed 
it on an old dirt road. was famous for its uplift over 
miles of hazy ridges with blue sea to the south and 
village spires and orchards between. Now the perfect 
concrete road winds between vast pictures of stagy old 
men lighting cigarettes, enormous automobile tires, and 
twenty-seven varieties of oil and gasoline described in 
letters seven feet high. And as one crests the hill 
and drops down into what was once a delightful valley, 
every vista has its sign board, and hillside shouts to 
hillside the immediate necessity of forgetting beauty 
and buying something today. The impulse which 
creates the signboard in its horrid gaucherie clicks 
the typewriter upon flat prose and pushes the pencil 
through the worser comics. A trip from Phila- 
delphia to New York by train or auto is enough to 
make a Russian realist turn to romance. 

The third witness is the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and fourteen other large 
national advertisers which, as announced in 
the New York Times. Wednesday, March 26th, 
1924. have pledged themselves to abolish high- 
way billboards. The article to be found on 
page 1 states that: 

Herbert L. Pratt, President, said the Company would 
confine itself to boards at garages and service stations. 





within 


was expected 

eighteen months, when the last contract had expired. 
The company will abandon all highway bill- 

boards which are objectionable or mar scenic 


The removal of the last 


y 
sign 


effect. The fourteen other large national adver- 
tisers who proposed to do away with highway 
billboards include: Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Ward 
Beking Company, Fleischmann Company, veast, 
and the Goodrich Rubber Company; and _ the 
Texas Company has given partial endorsement 
of the committee’s proposal to restrict signs. 

In view of this expression of opinion from 
such a wide range of interests, librarians may 
be pardonable if they object, not to advertising, 
but to its use in an offensive form. After all 
the character of service given by the public 
library is not to be confused with chewing gum, 
easy fitting underwear or efficacious soothing 
syrup. 

Cart L. Cannon. 

Vew York Public Library. 


Miss Nunns. whose letter to the Lreprary 
JOURNAL opened this discussion, sends us 
(April 22) two additional communications 
which we are glad to print. 

] 


“Dear Champions of Good Taste: 1 am with 
“you in your brave protest against Library Bill- 
“hoard Advertising. 

“Epwarb F, Stevens. Director and Librarian.” 
Pratt Institute Free Library | and | 
Schoc’ of Library Science. 
II 

“T agree with you as to Muskegon billboard. 
“Whoever is responsible should be expelled 
“from the A. L. A. (if a member) for unpro- 
“fessional conduct. 

“GARDNER M. Jones.” 
Salem (Mass.) Public Library. 


To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

The ladies of the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin must be enthusiastic oppo- 
nents of the billboard nuisance and have per- 
mitted this Opposition to that form of advertis- 
ing to overflow unto the Hackley Memorial Li- 
brary for using such a conveyance for publicity. 
There has always been opposition to billboards 
as such and there is evidence (witness action 
in Massachusetts) that they will begin 
to disappear from our highways, but I cannot 
condemn an unusually progressive and ambi- 
tious librarian for using this method of bring- 
ing the service of the Public Library to the 


soon 
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people. Judged by the results at Muskegon, Mr. 
Wheeler’s publicity has succeeded, and I am 
sure no one has been injured by the methods 
used. The signs meet the requirements of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
They are honest advertising and tell the truth. 

It seems so obvious to me that the Liprary 
JourNnaL should print news of this character 
that I cannot imagine the profession repri- 





manding the editor for misrepresenting the |} 
brary interests. 

Billboard advertising by libraries will not 
lower the dignity or standing of the public |i- 
brary, but it may raise the standards of }ill. 
board advertising. 

Jesse CunnincuamM, Librarian. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Public Library. 





GEORGIA 

According to the fourth annual report of the 
Georgia State Library Commission, of which 
Beverly Wheatcroft is now secretary, there are 
thirty-four libraries in the state receiving whole 
or partial city support. One library is endowed 
and free. Sixty-two libraries are maintained by 
local organizations, mostly women’s clubs, sub- 
scriptions or associations, and twenty college 
and university libraries. Nine public libraries 
are free to the people of the county. Since the 
last report the libraries at Camilla and West 
Point have received a city appropriation and the 
Clarke Library at Marietta has been changed 
from a subscription library to a free library, 
open to both city and Cobb County. The Wash- 
ington Memorial Library, given by Mrs. Ellen 
Washington Bellamy in memory of her brother, 
Hugh Vernon Washington, was opened at Macon 
in November. In the first month 1,700 people 
were registered and 5,000 books circulated. 
Local associations are assisting in building up 
the library’s collection of books on the South. 

The Commission’s traveling library collection 
of 1070 volumes, divided into 20 community 
and 27 school libraries, circulated 116 libraries, 
or 3,838 books, in the vear. In all 10,777 
books were sent out in answer to 3,014 requests, 
an increase of 3,470 books and 1,217 over the 
1922 statistics. The secretary has one assistant 
and an appropriation of $6,000. 


ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. The installing of new shelving 
and the addition of several thousand volumes 
from the former Camp Pike Library gave occa- 
sion for a very successful “library day” on April 
S. The staff spent the time showing! people over 
the building and explaining the work. Crowds 
filled the building the entire time. Souvenirs, 
copies of Grant Overton’s “American Nights 
Entertainment” and of the Haldeman-Julius 
pocket classics, were given away by the local 
dealers from their book-booths. A good orches- 
tra and punch were added attractions. Interest- 
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ing exhibits were on display; some of the rare 
and choice volumes from the Rose collection: 
old and interesting books on early Arkansas: 
and beautifully illustrated editions of juvenile 
classics. The local Fine Arts Club had ar. 
ranged an exhibit of portraits and miniatures 
by a New York artist, native of Arkansas, which 
were on display in the basement. 

The local newspapers gave much help. For 
three weeks before “library day” the Sunday 
editions carried feature stories on books and 
reading, while on the day itself each paper 
carried an editorial on the event. Every club 
and civic organization received a special invita- 
tion. Printed post-cards were addressed to ever) 
house-holder in the city directory, and the |i- 
brary is sure that increased interest will result. 


MISSOURI 

The Missouri Library Commission closed a 
busy year in December hampered by a cut of 
$1,500 in its appropriation for contingent ex. 
penses made by the Legislature. The secretary 
was unable to visit any of the libraries of the 
state during the year, and it was impossible to 
publish the Library Messenger. 

Missouri has thirty-six public libraries receiv- 
ing tax support and serving a population of 
1,517,189 people, leaving 1,886,866, or more 
than half the population of the state, without 
public library facilities. The Hannibal Public 
Library increased its rural distributing stations 
to five. The citizens of Marion County shure 
in the benefits of the increase. The arrangement 
is financed by the county court and the cost is 
in proportion to the number of books actually 
used by county borrowers. Boonville opened 
a new public library, and Eldon, in the central 
part of the state, established a library in one of 
the bank buildings of the city, beginning its 
service late in November. Both are maintained 
by citizens without any tax support. The city 
of Caruthersville, after planning for a vote on 
a county library tax, was obliged to give it up 
because the county had already reached the con- 
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stitutional limit, and voted a city tax of one 


mill instead. The Commission loaned 21,838 
books in 2,083 separate shipments, an increase 
of 11 and 61 per cent respectively over the 
fieures of 1922. The increase was largely due 
to consistent publicity. Full information about 
the traveling libraries and an application card 
were sent early in the autumn to each county 
superintendent of school, each county agricul- 
tural agent, and home demonstration agent in 
the state, and cards were also sent to former 
borre wers. 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis. A special eight weeks’ course 
in children’s work under the direction of Carrie 
E. Scott. supervisor of children’s work, was 
opened April 14th in the Public Library. The 
class consists of eight members of the staff who 


have all had a_ previous course in library 
training and have shown a special aptitude for 
work with children. The course will cover 


children’s literature. administration and_ story- 
telling. 
TEXAS 

{marillo, Potter County. Not from an Amaril- 
lan but from a neighbor whom we have al- 
wavs found well informed we learn that the 
unnamed town in Hermann Hagedorn’s “So this 
is Main Street” in Collier's for March 22nd is 
Amarillo, and that the librarian is Miss Willie 
Lee Martin, librarian of the Potter County Free 
Librarv. 

‘ There is one infallible test of a town that I 
know whether the town has a library. . . . 

A Jow building of yellow brick, designed on canonical 
lines, recognizable (happily recognizable) for what it 


is anywhere between Montauk Point and the Golden 
Gate. The Public Library. I mount the steps and 
enter. 


, 

A roomy hall, high ceilings. in subdued light; oak 
hookeases. well filled; two or three readers at tables; 
in the center, behind a semihexagonal desk, the libra 
rian, tending strictly to business. 


No Russisn Here 


] steel my soul to find rubbish and find 


George Meredith’s “Essay on Comedy and the Comic 
Spirit.” Close by is another Meredith, represented by 
“Lucile I might have expected “Lucile”; also its 
neighbor. Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia”; but 
near it is the greater Arnold with all his eminent 
fellow Victorians: Browning, Ruskin. Spencer, Mill, Ten- 
NVSOF Respectability. I ponder. demanded that the 


But what has traditional 
to do with Havelock Ellis, who stares at 
me from an upper shelf: with Benson, Lucas, Arnold 
Bennett (not the novels or the homilies but the arrest- 
that Have Interested Mr’); with that 
solemn jndictment by our serious thinkers, fearlessly 
labeled “These United States’; with Hudson's “Ralph 
Herne.” De la Mare’s “Veil”; with Lady 
Andreved 


Victorians should be there. 


respec tability 


ing “Things 


Gregory 


Tchekoff, Knut Hamsun. 
Riley is here in various editions, in happy 
ity to Will Carleton, Eugene Field, and Edgar 


Pbropingu 
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A. Guest. “The Little Book of Modern Verse” 
“The New Poetry,’ Drinkwater, Lindsay, Dunsany 
There is a shelf on the little-theatre movement, a 


shelf on music, a half dozen shelves of biography, of 
travel books, of theoretical science, of applied science. 


A cold thought strikes me—on the shelves, ves; but 
ever off the shelves? | am swiftly reassured. All the 
cards have more than one entry; in Hudson and _ his 


like the cards are filled. 

THis Girt Couto Trach Broapway 
, . | turn to the librarian for light, 
her decidedly attractive, clear-eyed, firm, not 
given to unnecessary smiling. The women of the tewn, 
it appears, decided that the town needed a library, 
that several years ago. The library they started 
grew beyond them; the city took it over and then the 
county. She books everywhere over a district 
covering almost a thousand square miles, to individuals, 
to branch libraries, to clubs, to 
has a baby: Holt’s 
of Children.” Some one else has a seems to 
have a talent for drawing: she sends him the “School 
Arts Magazine” and drawing books. A farmer 
wants to know (and know quick) how to prevent rust 
on wheat: she sends him a Government pamphlet. A 


; She is in 
twenties, 


was 
sends 


schools Some 


“Care and Feeding 
boy who 


one 


she sends her 


easy 


scout troop wants to furnish a clubroom; she sends 
them Brigham’s “Box Furniture.” 
Everylody asks for fiction, and she sends it, exercis 


ing with discretion the prerogatives of a benevolent 
autocrat to send not what they think they want. but 
what she knows they ought to learn to appreciate 
Boys who clamor for penny thrillers are introduced ty 


“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” Even Zane 
Grey is taboo; Altschuler and Stewart Edward White 
go in his place. How do they take the iron hand? 


1 ask. 


were 


Fifteen books sent to one school, she tells me 
drawn out forty-two month. The 
answer seems conclusive. 

Grown-ups? They too respond to light and leading 
“If you feed them rubbish. they will demand rubbish; 
if you them the real thing, it is the real thing 
they will demand.” 

It occurs to me that this efficient and clear-headed 
young lady has something to teach Broadway 


times in one 


wive 


I find myself feeling very warm toward Main 
Street, and very hopeful of my country’s future. 


FRANCE 
The Paris Library School prospectus 
shortly to be issued announces two courses for 


Paris. 


the year 1924-1925: A six-weeks’ summer course 
from June 2—July 12. and a full course of 34 
weeks beginning October 6. 

The summer course is given in two cycles: 

A day course of 150 hours divided between: 
\dministration, book buying and loan work, |}; 
Cataloging, classification, ete., 53: Bibliography. 
reference. book selection, 51: Sx hool and chil 
dren’s work. 6: Practice and library visits. 26 

An evening course of 12 hours--7 weekly-—-of 
which 4 are on administration, 10 on cataloging 
classification, ete.: 12 on book selection, refer 
2 on work with young people; and 11 
are devoted to practic e and visits. 

The full course, comprising 504 hours in 
struction admits 20 regular 


ence, etc.: 


whom 
furthe: 
particulars will be given in later numbers 


students of 


not more than five may be foreigners. 











A second, entirely revised and much enlarged 
edition of Bessie Graham’s “The Bookman’s 
Manual: A Guide to Literature” is now ready 
for distribution. (Bowker $2.50. 627p.) This 
will be reviewed in our next number. 


A “Biography of John Shaw Billings,” by 
Harry M. Lydenberg, will be published soon by 
the American Library Association. It is being 
printed and bound at the Merrymount Press. 
This is the first in the series of American Li- 
brary Pioneers, edited by Arthur E. Bostwick. 


The third part of the “Guide to Serial Pub- 
lications” prior to 1918 and now or recently cur- 
rent in Boston, Cambridge and vicinity, compiled 
and edited by Thomas Johnston Homer with the 
co-operation of a committee of librarians and 
other scholars, has just been published, bringing 
the list down to Int—. 


In the University Journal of Business for 
March (v. 2, pages 216-247), are some reading 
lists for students on commerce and business ad- 
ministration. The purpose of these lists is to 
help the student to a comprehensive notion of 
the business curriculum as a related whole, and 
in seeing these relations that the student may 
grow intellectually at the same time. The lists 
are planned on the basis that physical environ- 
ment and social environment must both be con- 
sidered. The lists are classified. 


“The American Historian’s Raw Material,” be- 
ing an address made by J. Franklin Jameson, 
director of the Department of Historical Re- 
search in the Carnegie Institution is the title 
paper in the attractive volume commemorating 
the dedication of the William L. Clemens Li- 
brary of Americana at the University of Michi- 
gan last June. In addition to the addresses at 
the dedication there are included in the volume 
Librarian W. W. Bishop’s address at the laying 
of the corner stone, “A Temple of American His- 
tory” and short papers on the library building 
and the gift agreement. (Ann Arbor: Univ. of 


Michigan, 1923. 64 p.) 


The House Magazine of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co. for February, has an interest- 
ing article on Hazel Green’s Bank and her Li- 
brary. Hazel Green is not the name of a woman, 
but the name of a town in Wisconsin, where the 
bank giyes quarters to the town library and 
runs it, and finds it a very profitable thing in 
getting people into the bank to get books from 
the library, and at the same time draws busi- 
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ness for them. This is not really a public li 
brary, but an outgrowth of the rental library, 
somewhat along the lines of the bookseller’s 
rental library, and rental libraries in publi 
libraries. 


The D. C. Classification for Business Methods 
(658); Office Economy (651); and Labor and 
Laborers, Employers, Capital (331) are now 
ready for distribution by the Forest Press, Lake 
Placid Club. These tables, with a 16-page index 
form a fifty-six page pamphlet. 

This is the first of the decimal classification 
separates, announcement of which was made 
last year by the Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation, planned especially to meet the 
needs of the specialist, the student, the class, for 
whom the full tables are too cumbersome in use 
and too costly. The price of this pamphlet is 
$1; and five or more copies will be sent at half 
price if ordered for clerical or class use. 

Separates for 610, Medicine; 630 Agriculture: 
370, Education, are to follow; and work has 
been begun on the revision of 200, Theology 
and Religion and 340 Law. 


The A. L. A. Committee on Sabin’s Diction 
ary, consisting of Edwin H. Anderson, chair- 
man: R. R. Bowker, Worthington C. Ford, An 
drew Keogh, Azariah S. Root, J. I. Wyer, and 
Victor Hugo Paltsits, secretary, organized on 
April 16, at the New York Public Library. 

Names of printers were asked for, from whom 
estimates are to be secured for printing a double 
part (about 200 pp.) of the continuation of 
Sabin. It is the understanding of the Com- 
mittee that Mr. Bowker agrees temporarily to 
underwrite in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
or so much thereof as may be required, toward 
the printing of one double part, which sum 
underwritten is to be subject to refund to Mr. 
Bowker if and when the returns from sales or 
other guaranty become available. 


The Committee requested certain informa- 
tion from Wilberforce Eames, the editor of 
Sabin’s Dictionary, which, after adjournment, 
the secretary obtained from Mr. Eames, as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Eames has no objection to an issue of separata 
of the section relating to Captain John Smith. His 
intention is considerably to contract his data for 
Sabin. He does not wish to commit himself to any 
definite figures, but the Captain John Smith “copy” 
may take up about as much space as the Ptolemy, 
namely, about fifty pages. 

He will prepare his own condensed “copy” of the 
Captain John Smith items. If the printers require all 
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The Villas of 
Pliny The Younger 


By HELEN H. TANZER 


Professor of Classics in Hunter College, New 
York, with a Foreword by 


JAMES C EGBERT 


rofessor of Latin im Columbia University 


Issastant 


A STUDY of various modern conceptions 
of Pliny’s Roman Villas based upon de- 
scriptions left by Plinv. Fifty-six plates of 
Laurentine and Tuscan Villas, elevations, per- 
spectives, plans. A book worthy of inclusion 


in every authoritative library. 

Profusely illustrated, $2.50 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2966 Broadway New York 
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MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed in 
Special 
BOOK REVIEW SUPPLEMENT 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
(Quarterly) 


also 


A Selected List of Books on Mental 
Hygiene and Allied Subjects 


By 
Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 
eee 
Book Review Supplement....... $ .50 


With current number of MENTAL 


BEYGLEMED: <6 onicecsscveensacs as 1.00 
With subscription to MENTAL 
FIYGIENE, 1 year ...ccccccces 3.00 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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MOODY’S 
Rating Books 


for 1924 


John Moody’s four annual vol 
umes have tor fifteen years been 
regarded as the standard publica 
tions dealing with corporation 
facts and security values. All in 
all they contain upwards of 8,000 
pages, furnish full information, 
statistics and financial statements 
on 10,000 companies, and describe, 
analyze and rate in accordance with 
investment value more than 50,000 
bond and stock issues of all classes. 


The 1924 editions are now be- 
ing published, the four volumes 
being as follows: 


Governments and Municipals 
Public Utilities 
Industrials 
Railroads 


The usual prices will prevail: 
$80 the set or $20 for individual 
volumes. For prompt delivery orders 
should be entered at once. 

Moody’s Rating Books are the 
only books published by John 
Moody, and they are not consoli- 
dated with any other manuals. 
Recognized as authoritative, they 
should be at the disposal of inve 
tors in every library. 

Write us for details of our spe- 
cial Book and Service combina- 
tion offer to libraries. 


MOODY’S 


“ . 
Investors Service 
JOHN MOODY, President 
35 Nassau Street, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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“copy” in typewritten form he would need clerical as- 
sistance on this part as well as on the rest of the 


alphabet. 

As he is still busy for months on his personal affairs, 
the “copy” for a double part would not be available 
before the autumn. 

He will need a clerical assistant working under his 
direction in the New York Library, as soon as he him- 


TWICE-A-MONTH 


self is ready to begin. He does not consider it neces 
sary to investigate titles at the Library of Congress, 
unless the facts are unavailable in New York and 
around Boston, in which case an extension of re 
search to Washmgton would be required. 

Mr. Eames mentions that no numerous addi- 
tions are to be made to the “copy” for the re- 
mainder of the alphabet. 





AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 
A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 


lanta. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

Ill. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 
N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 
Science. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


BaLpwin, Elizabeth G., librarian of Teachers 
College at Columbia University, received a pleas- 
ant token of appreciation from the Board of 
Trustees who at their meeting on April 10 took 
the following action: 

“The Trustees established in the Library of 
Teachers College a Collection to be known as 
the ‘Baldwin Collection. in recognition of the 
long years of devoted service given by Miss 
Elizabeth G. Baldwin ‘Not only as efficient li- 
brarian but also as generous friend and ad- 
visor of students and officers of Teachers Col- 


lege.” 


Brown, Ruth, 1922-23 N. Y. P. L., appointed 
librarian of the law firm of Murray. Aldrich 
and Roberts. 37 Wall Street. New York. 


Carrer, Julia F., 1906 P.. appointed to take 
charge of the children’s and school department 


of the New Haven Public Library. 


Cowinc, Agnes, 1902 P., has been made li- 
brarian of the annexes of the De Witt Clinton 


High School, New York. 


Coyecgur. Ernest, inspector of libraries for 
the City of Paris and for the Department of the 
Seine, and now president of the Association des 


Bibliothécaires Francais, retires from his post 
of inspector in August and becomes consulting 
director of the Paris Library School. 


ForstaLi, Gertrude, has been appointed cata- 
loger in the John Crerar Library to succeeed Mr. 
\. G. S. Josephson, whose resignation was ac- 
cepted as of January 1. Miss Forstall has been 
assistant cataloger for a number of years and 
acting cataloger in Mr. Josephson’s absence. 
Jennie A. Hulce has returned to the staff as as- 
sistant cataloguer. 


Latimer, Louise Payson, director of children’s 
work at the District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, is the author of “Your Washington and 
Mine.” “bringing together a very great amount 
of information and presenting it in colorful 
picturesque style with plenty of illuminating 
anecdote and entertaining instance.” (Scribner. 
382 p. $2.50.) 


SeLkrEcG, Laura A., 1922 P., has resigned 
the librarianship of the Oshkosh ( Wis.) Publi 
Library to become librarian of the West End 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Suttivan. Donna F., 1921 C. P., supervisor 
of branches in the Flint (Mich.) Public Library. 
has been elected librarian of the Peter White 
Library at Marquette (Mich.), to take effect 
May Ist. 


Waker, Caroline Burnite, is to conduct the 
course in work with children for the American 
Correspondence School of Librarianship. 


Wicern, Frances Sedgwick, organizer for the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commission, 
will be in charge of the American Correspond- 
ence School of Librarianship course in cata- 


loging. 


Winstow. Amy. 1916, N. Y. S., chief of the 
Technical Department, and Gretta Smith, 1914 
D.. chief of the Publications Division of the 
Indianapolis Public Library, have returned from 
an eighteen months’ leave of absence for work 
in the Friends Relief Service in Vienna. 
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A New Book for Spring and Summer 
Reading 


““Tdy lls of Bird Life” 


y Bert G. Hochwalt 


Intimate stories of the lives of game birds 
and songsters, told by a sportsman-natur- 
alist from first hand knowledge. 

Sportsmen and Bird Lovers are calling 
for it. A beautiful volume embellished 
with tint etchings on every page, printed 


on deckle-edge paper bound in green 
silk. Gilt top. Beautiful cover design and 
jacket. Price $5 


Special discount to libraries. 


A. F. HOCHWALT CO. 
Publishers and Booksellers 


506-508 Forest Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


Send for our list of books on Birds, Outdoor Life. Dogs 
and Hunting. 





























bottle of 
‘Gaylo” 
is free for the asking 


A sample 








Let * —. End Your Paste Fides 


Bina to tell you what a splerdid raste 


your ‘Gaylo’ 


librarian.”’ 


thing | have seen advertised and they were 
No adhesive quality ard the bock 
pockets literally fell out of the books after a 
With ‘Gaylo’ it’s a joy to mend, 
and pockets stick like ‘death to a nigger.’ 


all alike. 


few weeks. 


Please don’t try 


‘Gaylo’ for it just can’t be done. 


Since the war | have tried every- 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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GENERAL 

American Library Association. A. L. A. Booklist 
books 1923: a selection. 44p. O. pap. 45c. 

Canada. Library of Parliament. Annual supple- 
ment to the Catalogue of the Library of Parliament, 
1923: classified list of all books and pamphlets added 
, 1923. Ottawa. 122p. Text in both French 
and English. 

English catalogue of books for 1923: giving in 
one alphabet under author and title the size, price, 
month of publication and publisher of books issued 
in the United Kingdom .; with the publica- 
tions of learned and other societies, and directory 
of publishers. Bowker. 414p. O. $4. 

SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

Rice, G. S. Stone dusting or rock dusting to pre- 
vent coal-dust explosions, as practiced in Great 
Britain and France. U. S. Bureau of Mines. Bibl. 
(Bull. 225.) 

AccipENTsS, INDUSTRIAI 

Adams, W. W. Quarry accidents in the United 
States, during . . . 1922, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Bibl. (Technical paper 353.) 

Acricutturr. See Farm MANAGEMENT 
Banks AND BANKING, STATE 

Cable, J. R. Bank of the state of Missouri. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman: Author. Bibl. $3.50. 
(Thesis—Ph.D.—Columbia Univ.) 

Brte—O Lp TesTaMENT—DEUTERONOMY 

Longacre, Lindsay B. Deuteronomy, a_ prophetic 
law book. New York: Methodist Book Concern. 
Bibl. D. 75c. 

BULGARIA 

Buchan, John. Bulgaria and Romania. Hodder. 
Bibl. 15s. (Nations of today; a new history of 
the world.) 

CauirorniaA. See Paciric STAtes 
CanapaA—Hisrory 

Toronto (Ont.) Public Library. Rebellion of 
1837-38: a bibliography of the sources of informa- 
tion in the . . . library. . . . 8Ip. 

CANNED Foop 

Savage, W. G. Canned foods in relation to health. 
Cambridge. Bibl. 8s. 6d. (Cambridge public health 
ser.: Milroy lectures 1923.) 

CaTULLUS 

Harrington. Karl P. Catullus and his influence. 
Marshall Jones. 2p. bibl. D. $1.50. (Our debt 
to Greece and Rome, no. 11.) 

Cuemistry. See Coiioips 
Cup Wetrart 

Mangold. G. B. Problems of child welfare: rev. 
ed. Maemillar Bibl $2.75. (Social science text- 
books ) 

CHRISTIANITY 

Cadman. Samuel P. Christianity and the. state. 

Macmillan. 8p. bibl. O. $2.50 
Cuurcn or ENcLANpd 

Webb, Clement C. J. A century of Anglican 
theology and other lectures. Appleton. Bibl. foot- 
notes. D. $1.25. 

CHURCHES 

Brunner. F. de S. Committee on Social and Re- 
licious Survevs. Tested method in town and country 
churches. Doran. Bibl. $1.25. 

Crotiine TINpustry 
Adams, Jessie. The garment industries in Cin- 


cinnati. Cincinnati, Ohio: Vocational Bureau, Pub 
lic Schools: Author. Bibl. (Vocational pamphlet 
no. 3.) 
‘OAL Mines AND Mininc. See Lasor Unions 
‘OLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, STATE 
Leonard, R. J. Coordination of state institutions 
for higher education through supplementary curri 
cular boards. Berkeley: University of California 
Bibl. (Thesis—Ph.D.—Columbia Univ.) 
‘OLLOIDS 
Mathews, J. Howard. Colloid symposium mono 
graph; papers and discussions presented at the First 
National Symposium on Colloid Chemistry, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, June, 1923. . Madison: Univ. Co-operative 
Society. Bibl. footnotes. O. pap. $2.75. 
COMMERCE 
Suviranta. B. Theory of the balance of trade 
England: a study in mercantilism. Helsingfors 
Finland: Author. Bibl. 6s. 6d. 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
Waterfall, E. A. The day continuation school in 
England: its function and future. London: Aller 
Bibl. 
CO-OPERATION 
Blanc, E. T. Co-operative movement in Russia 
Macmillan. Bibl. $2.50. 
Davipson, JoHN 
Davidson, John. Poems. Liveright. 4p. bibl. S$ 
95c. (Modern library.) 
Democratic Party 
Nichols, Roy F. Democratic machine, 1850-1854 
Columbia University. New York: Author Bib! 
$2.50. (Thesis—Ph.D.) 
Dutcu IN THE UNtTeD STATES 
Pieters, Aleida J. A. Dutch settlement in Michi 
gan. Milwaukee, Wis.: Milwaukee-Downer College 
Bibl. (Thesis—Ph.D.—Columbia Univ.) 
Economics 
Copeland, Morris A., and others. The trend of 
economics. Knopf. 37p. bibl. O. $5. 
‘DUCATION 
Trabue, Marion R. Measuring results in educa 
tion. American Book Co. Bibls. D. $2 . 
See also Cotiteces aNnp Universities, State: Cov 
TINUATION ScHoors: Jews—FEpvucation, 
MPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
Downey. Ezekiel H. Workmen’s compensation 
Maemillan. 45p. bibl. D. $2. (Social scien 
textbooks. ) 
NGLAND—ComMeERrcE. See COMMERCE 
NGLISH LITERATURI See under GENERAL. ABOVE 
“rics. See JouRNALISM 
rTHNOLOGY 
Munroe, Helen. comp Classified list of Smit! 
sonian publications available for distribution. March 
1. 1924. Smithsonian Inst. 30p. O. pap. (Pub 
2755.) 
EURIPIDES 
Lucas Frank T. Euripides and his influence 
Marshall Jones. 2p. bibl. D. $1.50. (Our debt 
to Greece and Rome. no. 3a.) 
Furope—History 
Benians. Sylvia. From Renaissance to revolution 
Dutton. Bibl. footnotes. D. $3. 
Evrorpe—History, Mopern 
Haves. Carlton J. H. A political and social his 
torv of modern Europe: rev. ed.: v. 2. 1815-1924. 


Maemillan. Bibls. O. $4. 
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Librarians!!! 


You owe it to your library to send for 


WOMRATH’S 
New BARGAIN BOOK List 


of 
New and Used Fiction and Non-Fiction 


and 


New Publishers Remainders 


Use it, if only to check up your purchases and save money for your 


library. Send today for New Bargain Book List No. 10 PL. 
ARTHUR R. WOMRATH, Inc. 


Public Library Department 
21 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK CITY 





























Don’t Let Your Library Stand Still 


Use our Posters, Signs, and other publicity material to keep your 


community better informed about their Library this year than last. 


Don’t Slip Back 


Distribute our Dodgers and Blotters to Clubs and Business houses, 
advertising the Library and its resources. We have a valuable 
CHART for publicity purposes, to be filled in with circulation sta 
tistics for various periods of time. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WINIFRED F. Ticer, Librarian 
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EVOLUTION 
Lane, Henry H. Evolution and Christian faith. 
Primceton. 2p. bibl. O. $2. 
FarM MANAGEMENT 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Farm man- 
agement: farm accounts, credits, marketing. homes 
and statistics; list of pubs. for sale. . . . Jan. 
1924. 22p. (Price List 68, 9th ed.) 


Faticur, INDUSTRIAL 
Farmer, E., and others. Reports of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board [Great Britain Medical Re- 
search Council]: no, 24. A comparison of the dif- 
ferent shift systems in trade. London: 
H. MV. Stationery Office. 
Fertivizers. See Soirs 
FisH ‘ 
Dean, Bashford. 


the glass 


Bibl. 


A hibliography of fishes. 3v.: 


Ill, ed. by Eugene Willis Gudger. . . New 
York: American Museum of Natural History. 346p. 
O. pap. $10; set. $15. 
Foov. See Cannep Fooo 
Grass Inpustry. See Faticue. INpustriar 
GOVERNMENT 
Ford, Henry J. Representative government. Holt. 


Bibl. footnotes. O. $3.50. (American political sci- 
ence ser.) 
History, MeptarvaAL. See Mippte Aces—History 


INpUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
Walker, P. F. Management engineering: the de- 
sign and organization of industrial plants. McGraw. 
Bibl. $3.50. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Poole, DeWitt CC. The conduct of foreign rela- 
tions under modern democratic conditions. Yale. 
Bibl. footnotes. D. $2. (Inst. of Politics pubs., 
Williams College.) 

TRELAND 

Murray. R. H., and Hugh Law. Ireland. Hodder. 
Bibl. 15s. (Nations of today: a new history of 
the world.) 

Istam. See MOHAMMEDANISM 
Jews-——EpucatTion 


Gamoran, Emmanuel. Changing conceptions in 


Jewish education: in two books. Macmillan. 24p. 
bibl. D. $2. 
JOURNALISM 

Crawford. N. A. Ethics of journalism. Knopf. 
Bibl. $2.75. 
Lapor AND Lanporinc CLASSES 

Bibliography: recent labour legislation Jnter- 


national Labor 
Lasor Unions 
Hinrichs, A. F. 


and the non-union coal fields. 


Review. Feb. 289-302. 


1924. p. 


United mine workers of America 
Columbia University; 


Author. Bibl. $2.75. (Thesis—Ph.D.) 
Lakrt Supenior—DescriptioN AND TRAVEL 
Longstreth. T. Morris. The Lake Superior 
country. Century. 3p. bibl. D. $3.50. 
LANGUAGE 
Kent. Roland G. Language and philology. Mar- 
shall Jones. 2p. bibl. D. $1.50. (Our debt to 


Greece and Rome, no. 22.) 


Man Oricin AND ANTIQUITY 
Burkitt, Miles C. Our forerunners; a study of 
palaeolithic man’s civilizations in western Europe 


and the Mediterranean basin. Holt. Bibl. S. $1. 
(Home university library). 
Mentat Hyciene 
Williams, F. E. Selected list of books on mental 
Mental Hygiene Book 


Jan. 1924. p. 326-339. 


hygiene and allied subjects. 
Review Supplement. 
History 
The sources for the history of the 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Mippie AcEs 
Adair, E. R. 


Council 


J 
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Macmillan. Bibl.  D. 
of hist.. no. 51). 
See also Evrope-—History 
Miners. See Lapor Unions 
Vissournt. See Banks AND BANKING, STATE 
MOHAMMEDANISM 
Servier, Andre, Islam and the psychology 
Miusulman. Seribner. Bibl. footnotes. QO. %%3 
Music. See Piano Music 
Onrario-—Epucation. See TEACHERS 
Orpirs OF CHIVALRY, [ITALIAN 
Gillingham, Harold FE. Italian orders of 
and medals of honour. Broadway and 155th st, \ 


$1.25. (Helps for students 


TRAININ, 


York: American Numismatic Society. — Bil s 
apply. (Numismatic notes and monographs, no. 2 
Orecox. See Paciric STates 
Paciric STATES 


L. S. Superintendent of Documents. Paciti 


California, Oregon, Washington; list of pu 
sale... . 14 p. Feb. 1924. (Price List 69, 4 


PERIODICALS 


Homer, T. J., comp. Guide to serial publi ations 
founded prior to 1918 and now or recently ent 
in Boston, Cambridge, and vicinity: pt. 3, Ess.-Int 


193-288 p. Apply to R. P. Bigelow, librarian, \{assa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. \ 
PHILoLocy. See Lancuacr 
Piano Music 
Westerby, Herbert. The history of 
music. Dutton. 12 p. bibl. O. $5. 
PouiticaL Parties. See Democratic Parry 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Buckham, John W. Personality 
an analysis for practical use. Doran. 
D. $1.75. 
RENAISSANCE. 
RUMANIA. 


and psy 


Bibi. footnotes 


See Evropr —History 


See BULGARIA 


Russia. See Co-operation 
ScHoors. See CONTINUATION SCHOOLS: Eptuca 
SCIENCE 
Sykes, W. oe Some good books in < 
popular—elementary—advanced. Ottawa, (a 


Carnegie Public Library. 14 p. QO. pap. 
Welch, P. S., and FE. S. McCartney, eds. M 
Academy of Science. Arts and Letters. Papers 
taining papers submitted at the annual meet: 

1923. Macmillan. Bibl. $3; pap. $2.25, 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM 


Shakespeare, William. The tragedy of Julius 
Caesar; ed... . by Milton M. Smith. New York: 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 
English texts). 
SOcloLocy 
Haynes. Frederick E. 


3 p. bibl. S. 50c. ‘ Merrill's 


Social politics in th 


States. Houghton. Bibl. O. $3.50. 
Sorts 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents. So's and 
fertilizers: pubs. for sale. Jan. 1924. 14 p 
(Price List 46, 17th ed.). 
SoutH AFRICA 
Harrison, C. W., comp. Trade, industries, produ 


tions and resources. etc. of British South Africa and 
adjacent territories: a handbook of commercial in 
formation relating to the Union of South Africa, 
Southwest Protectorate, Rhodesia, Lourenco Marques, 
Beira, and hinterland. 39 St. James’s st.. London 
S.W.1: Federation of British Industries, Bibl, 15s. 6d 
Soutu America—DescriptioN AND TRAVEL 
Black, Harman. The real ‘round South America 


2148 Woolworth Bldg.. New York: Real Book Co. 
9 p. bibl. D. $3.50. 
SprrituaL Lire 
Logan, Kathrine. The call of the upper road 
Doran. 2 p. bibl. D. $1.25. 
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Smooth and creamy! 
pleasing odor! 
always moist! 
sticks tight ! 
dries fast! 
costs less! 


Gluey reflects credit on those who take 
such just pride in its manufacture and 


on those who use it. 


A super paste compounded from the 


finest ingredients procurable from 
Asia, Australia, Cuba and the West 
Indies—unusual in its tenacity and a 
perfect paste for library use. 

Gluey is obtainable in tubes, tins, glass 
and stone jars at prices you cannot 


afford to overlook. 


Send 10 cents for a Big Handy desk 
tube and price list. 


- The Commercial Paste Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 105, please 


STICKS LIKE A 
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Who Are the Reds? 








Daugherty and Burns say there are 3,000,000 
of them in America. So does the National 
Security League. 


WHAT ARE THEY THINKING AND 


DOING? 
Plotting agin the guv’ment? Bombs? 
Terror? 


Or is it really true that there is a deep re- 
volt growing in the masses of the farmers 
and workingmen? 

Certainly there is a great radical change 
taking place in America. In politics, in in- 
dustry, in the Labor Movement, fundamen- 
tal changes are taking place. 


If there has ever been a need for a daily 


| newspaper, fundamentally in opposition to 


the existing order. the need is now. 


THE DAILY WORKER 
a Militant National Daily Labor 
Newspaper 
is dedicated to fundamental change of the 
social order. 

THE DAILY WORKER 
TELLS WHO ARE THE REDS 
What they are thinking and what they are 

doing. 

THE DAILY WORKER 
is the only daily newspaper in America that 
publishes the news and interprets the news 
in the interests of the rebellious workers 
and farmers. 


| Make all remittances and send 
SUBSCRIPTION ‘ommunications to: 
RATES ; THE DAILY WORKER 


| Department “L 42” 


' 1113 W. Washingt ( 
Outside of Chicago » Ohisass ie shington Blvd. 
Flease sen e THR 
DW. ccces $6.00 ! ase send me THE DAILY 
6 months ..... 3.50 | WORKER for .. months 
3 months .... 2.00 | for which find enclosed § 
Name 
tn Chicago 
EE Str No 
1 YOOP wees $8.00 
ty 
6 months ..... 4.50 


8 


‘ 
months .... 2.50 ! State 
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TEACHERS—TRAINING 
Melvin, A. G. 
for the Ontario Public schools. 
(Thesis—Ph.D.—Columbia University). 
Tests, EDUCATIONAL 


Professional training of teachers 
Warwick. Bibl. $2. 


Measurements in higher education. 


Wood, B. D. 
$2.16. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. Bibl. 
(Thesis—Ph.D.—Columbia Univ.). 
Tests, MENTAL 
Taylor, G. A. Inventory of the minds of individuals 
of six and seven years mental age. Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. Bibl. $1.75; pap. $1.25. 
(Thesis—Ph.D.). 
TuHeoLtocy. See CHurcH OF ENGLAND 


Unrrep States—History—Co.oniat Periop 
Burns, John F. Controversies between royal gover- 
nors and their assemblies in the northern American 
5 p. bibl. 


colonies. Villanova College: Author. 
D. $4.25. 

Unitep Srates—Pouitics. See Democratic Party; 
SocloLocy 


Unrrep States—Socia, Lire anp Custom 
Kallen, Horace M. Culture and democracy in the 
United States; studies in the group psychology of 
the American peoples. Liveright. Bibl. footnotes. 
O. : 
See also SocioLocy 
VITAMINES 
Great Britain Medical Research Council. Report 
on the present state of knowledge of accessory food 
factors (vitamins). 2d ed. rev. and enl. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office. Bibl. 4s. 6d. (Special 
rpt. ser. no. 38). 
VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
Connecticut Board of Education. Suggestions for 
a program in educational guidance for secondary 
schools: emphasizing the life career motive. Hart- 
ford. Bibl. (High sch. bull. 2, ser. 1922-23). 
WasHincton. See Paciric STATES 
WorKMEN’sS COMPENSATION. See EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 





LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Headquarters at the Hotel 


May 2-3. At Atlantic City. 
Chelsea. Twenty-eighth joint meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association and the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club. 

May 16. At the Silas Bronson Library and the Matte- 
tuck Historical Society. Connecticut Library Ast» 
ciation. Speakers: State Librarian Godard, Deau 


Wilbur Cross of Yale, Edward H. Davis of Water- 


bury, and others. Round tables for public, special, 
college and children’s librarians. 

May 22. At the New York Public Library, Main Ex- 
hibition Room. New York Regional Catalogue 
Group. Mr. Lydenberg will talk about the ancient 


manuscripts, early printed books, first editions, auto- 
graphs, etc., in the exhibition. 

May 22-23. At Augusta—Maine State Library and Lith- 
gow Library. Maine Library Association annual 
meeting. Hotels Augusta House and Hotel North. 

June 19-21. At the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass. Massachusetts Library Club. 

June 30-July 5. At Saratoga Springs, N. Y.  Forty- 
sixth annual conference of the A. L. A., in co-opera- 
tion with affiliated organizations. Preliminary an 
nouncements on p. 334. 

(N, M,). 


Aug. 28-30. At Santa Fé Southwestern Li- 


brary Association regional meeting in connection with 
the New Mexico Library Association. 

Sept. 
brary. 


24-26. At the Manchester (N. H.) Public Li- 
New Hampshire Library Association. 
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LIBRARY OPPORT UNIT TES 





POSITIONS W ANT ED 


A librarian with some training and ten years’ exp: 
rience in public library work would like a position in 
the South or Southwest. Available July Ist. Y. P. 9. 

Young woman, college graduate, with library schoo! 
training and experience, wants position, in reference d¢ 
partment or as general assistant, in September. M. L. 9. 

Trained, experienced librarian, having reached limit 
of advancement in present position, wishes to obtain 
position as librarian, or department head of college 


or university library. R. C. B. 9. 

Librarian, university graduate, experienced in all 
phases college library work, desires position September 
first. Order and reference work referred. W. M. 9. 


Available about June first as general librarian, uni 
versity and library school trained man of successful 
executive experience. Especially re in oppor- 
tunity for strong community program. S. E. 9. 

Young man, M.A., with thoro knowledge of Frenc! 
German, and Slavic languages, and five years’ experi- 
ence, wants position in university or large city library. 
L. O 

Librarian of several years experience; 
degree from one of the leading law schools in 
south; library training at Columbia University and 
Texas State Library, desires larger executive position 
and more extensive field. F. R. 9. 


holds law 


4 
the 


Young woman, college graduate with teaching expr 
rience, one year’s library school training and _ three 
years’ library experience in general work and catalog 
ing, wants position, preferably in a reference depart 
ment, or as librarian of a high-school or Eastern nor- 
mal school. 

Librarian, 
experience 
assistant librarian of a teachers college, 
tion in public or school library. K. F. 9. 

Young woman, college graduate with library school 
training and two years’ experience in a university li- 
brary, wishes position as part time cataloger and refer 
ence librarian in a college or university library 
a. 9. 

Wanted about September Ist, by a high school grad- 
uate with business training, and ten years’ experience 
in catalog, order and loan departments of a_ public 
library, a change of position, preferably one in a school 


library. E. A. 9 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted for September Ist a trained assistant for the 
circulation department of Carleton College Library 
Salary $1,600. Director, Library, Northfield, Minn. 


A New England university library wants a reference 


library school graduate with four years 
as librarian of small public library and 


wishes _posi- 


assistant to begin work July 1. College and library 
school training. Salary $1,400. U.N. 9. 


Trained and experienced cataloguer for two or three 
months during summer for cataloguing high school li- 
brary. Must be capable of work without supervision 
and able to use typewriter. Salary $100 a month. 
Address Librarian, West Philadelphia H. S. for Girls, 
47th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

Wanted, assistant for general branch work. Training 
equal to one year library school or equivalent experi- 
ence. Salary $1200-$1440. Brooklyn Public Library, 
26 Brevoort Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bindings 
FOR LIBRARIES 
—made to wear. All hand 
work, no machine sewing, in 
buckram or three-quarter cloth 
at remarkably low prices. Al 
work done in our apprentice 

school under the direction of 





Mr. ALFRED Der Sauty 
The finest extra work both in 
gold tooling and inlay work; 
carved and modeled /eather. 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 


























FIX THEM WITH 


HIGGINS’ 


Drawing Board and Library Paste 





A novel, semi-fluid adhesive of great strength 
and body, unexcelled for mending bookbinding 
of either leather or cloth and for fastening labels 
and classification marks. Widely used and en- 
dorsed by librarians for over a quarter of a 
century. 

Made only by 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CcO.! 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
CHICAGO LONDON 


























Columbia University 
in the Gitu of New York 
SUMMER SESSION—July 7 to August 15, 1924 


Administration and Book Selection 


for the Public and College Library 
Professor Mary E. Rossins, Syracuse University 
Bibliography 
Cuartes F. McComss, New York Public Library 
Administration and Book Selection for the School 
Library 
Mase_ F. McCarnes, Peddie School Library 
Cataloging, Classification 
Harriet R. Peck, Librarian, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute 
Indexing, Filing and Cataloging as Applied in 
Business 
Lipsiz GeorGE, in Charge, Office of Summer Session 
For Announcement of Summer Session, 1924, Address 
SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY | 














Just out. 50 paje Decimal Clasification 
separate of Offis Economy Business Meth- 
ods & Industrial Manajement, with spe- 
cial index of 1600 topics. Mostly new 
matr not included in last edition of ful 
> ¢. 

Prepared during last 5 years by co- 
operation of representativs of 7 leading 
national societies in this field, thus making 
it the standard clasification. 

Postpaid $1. 5 or more copies for cler- 
ical or class use only at half price. 


FOREST PRESS, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 














LIBRARY | 
BOOKBINDING | 


Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 
requirements of Libraries. 


We qualify in the Knowledge. | 


“CRAFTSTYLE” 


THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. 


Sample binding in Holliston Library 
Buckram or Half Vici leather on 
request. 











— 
ee 








RUZICKA 
606 N. EUTAW ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Rebinding with Art Buckram is 
ECONOMICAL 


because it wears longer 
Write TODAY for samples 


Interlaken Book-Cloth 


The standard since 1883 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R.I.-NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 THOMAS STREET 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
LIBRARY AGENT 


German and Eastern-European Literature of every kind. 
My leading principle: The Library’s interest! 





Current books — Continuations — Periodical Subscriptions 
Out of print books — Bibliographical Information 
Write for details about my method of doing business, based on 50 years’ experience. 
References: The Library of Congress, The New York Public Library, the Libraries of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Johns Hopkins University, of the University of Michigan, Illinois, Califor- 


nia, Chicago, Pennsylvania, etc. 























JOHNSTON 
THE - - 
JOHNSTON 
jouston | Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


“We: 1130 Ridge A 
William G. Johnston Company 2 biturgh - Penna 


tee 
oo(>——__—an >) 3 Coe —__4).. 
( pip xt aK } 


























We can again bind library books and magazines in 


IMPERIAL MOROCCO CLOTH 


manufactured by The Winterbottom Cloth Company, Manchester, England. 


Samples of this cloth sent on application. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


728 Myrick Bldg. 1965 E. 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 
Springfield, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio Atlanta, Ga. 
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-HUNTTING’S NEW JUVENILE LIST 


is a Careful Selection made from many advance proofs by our readers 
(many of whom are Children’s Librarians). 


We purchase the books in sheets and bind them for endurance (many 





in buckram). 
THIS LIST OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING SENT ON REQUEST. 
Catalog of 1500 Catalog of Juveniles Book List for 
Standard Juveniles in Buckram Binding High School Libraries 
Myrick Bldg. H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. einen Mass. 














WE SPECIALIZE IN LIBRARY BINDING ONLY 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, JR., 
President Secretary and Treasurer 
WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
Corner of Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 
Newark, New Jersey, Library Binders 


All our work is under our own supervision. Our 36 years’ experience enables us to give the best 
workmanship, service and quick delivery at the most moderate prices. 


Send for latest Price List. Let us bind two vols., Fiction Size, as samples of our work. 
All books are insured against loss while in our bindery. 






































RESEWED BOOKS 


OUR RESEWED BOOKS ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE: THEY 
ARE MADE TO WEAR. 
We furnish Grosset’s and Burt’s reprints RE-ENFORCED for only 77c. per copy. 


We have just issued a NEW CATALOG of BOOKS FOR THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
in strong library bindings. Please write for a copy. 


LIBRARY BOOK HOUSE 17 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
































QUALITY SERVICE 


The demand for Wagenvoord & Co.’s library binding has been created 
through Quality, Service, and courteous treatment. 


“Our binding 


“Samples bound free” Library Bookbinders outwears the book” 
LANSING, MICH. 
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A DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION 
AGENCIES 


The American Directory of Collection Agencies is 
the most complete directory of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Indispensable to the LIBRARY, to CREDIT 
MEN and FORWARDERS. Many users state that 
the directory enables them to collect accounts where 
they were never able to do so before. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


New directory now ready, and will be sent on five 
days’ approval. Price $3.00. Order now. 


THE SERVICE PUBLISHING CO. 
Kresge Building Washington, D. C. 


COME TO COLORADO Colorado Agricultural College 
SEVENTH LIBRARY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Bookbinding week, June 9 to June 13 

Library Economy, June 16 to July 25 
4 The staff will include Miss Rena Reese, Director Training 
Olasses, Denver Public Library; Helen F. Ingersoll, Supervisor 
Branches, Denver Public Library; Louis Williams, Bookbinder 
Denver Opportunity School; and the College Library Staff 
Address: CHARLOTTE A. BAKER, Principal, Fort Collins, Coi 














A New Magazine 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE NEW EDUCATION 
MOVEMENT IN THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
Published by 
THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

; nat Washington, D. C. 
Subscription $2, including membership in the Association 
Sample copy sent upon request, price 50c. Address Dept. M 








THE GREAT SECRET OF FREE 
MASONRY 


Che Golden Rule says that you should do for others 
what you would have them do for you; the principle 
of Co-operation says that if you would have others 
do for you what you want, you must first do for 
them what they want you to. The basic psycholog- 
ical difference between the Conservative and the 
Radical are given in this book in a way that the 
average reader can understand. Technical style is 
avoided. 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


{ddress WARNER W. WILLIAMS 
653 So. Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 





A SUGGESTION TO LIBRARIANS 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 

Summer is an unusually good time for book hunting 
Want lists sent before college closes, and during June, to 
be reported on in September, permit sufficient time to locate 
the volumes to your best advantage. There is no obligation 
for this service. Correspondence invited. 

NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
1270 Broadway New York 














“‘wish all your subscription troubles on us’’ 
“FAXON SERVICE” 
IN MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
BGS” The only agency supplying back numbers. 
THE F. W. FAXON Co. BOSTON, 1 

















The Family and Early Life of 


STONEWALL JACKSON 


BY ROY BIRD COOK 
A thoroughly interesting volume containing 
much of hitherto unpublished facts and inci- 
dents in the early life of this great leader. The 
biographical matter has been prepared with the 


utmost care. 
FOR SALE BY 


Old Dominion Press, Inc. 
109 Governor St. Publishers Richmond, Va. 


LIBRARIANS ! 
' If looking for positions enroll with us 
and your application will receive prompt attention. GOOD | 
POSITIONS in all branches of Library work. If you 
— > ial save time and labor by writing for our | 
aid. 


| 
| 
AMERICAN - LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY | 

Windsor, Connecticut 











F "ied Strobe! . , | 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 








Ethics and Citizenship | 


By JOHN W. WAYLAND 


tuthor of How to Teach American History, The Political 
Opinions of Thomas Jefferson, Etc. 


A Book for Every American 


\ dynamic discussion of personality in business, 
education, and democracy. 


12mo, 262 pages; post paid, $1.85 


Address Box 307, Harrisonburg, Virginia 














DAVID FARQUHAR 
Established 1893 Cambridge, Mass., U. S. A. 


LIBRARY BOOK RE-BINDER 


The original in every improvement in 
library book rebinding for over 30 years, 
and inventor of the only successful patent 
for sewing library books ever recorded in 
Washington, D. C. Patent No. 1243394. 
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The 
BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 


A GUIDE TO LITERATURE 
By Bessie Graham 
Revised and enlarged edition, 627 pages. 8vo. full cloth binding. 
Price $2.50 
After many delays the new edition of the “Bookman’s 


Manual” is now ready. Advance orders were filed for 
more than 1000 copies, among them orders from a dozen 


or more public libraries for a supply of copies for use of 


training classes. 


Any library adopting it as a text book will be supplied 
at 10% discount on five copies, or 20% discount on ten 
copies or more. 


For a book that runs to over 600 pages the price is 
unusually low. It is fixed low in order to secure the 
widest possible circulation not only for training in the 
book trade, but also in classes studying for library work. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


62 West 45th St., New York City 
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A New Illustrated Book on 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


By CHALMERS HADLEY 


OUTLINES the general principles underlying the plan- 
ning and interior arrangement of a library. Emphasizes 
the small building but is of equal value in the consideration 


of larger structures. 


DISCUSSES the architect—costs—floor plans—book ca- 
pacity—furniture—arrangement—shelving—small supplies— 
lighting—heating—plumbing—decoration—everything to be 
considered in planning a new building. A comprehensive 
work weighing and evaluating principles and practices. 


DRAWS concrete illustration from successful types of 
buildings representing all sections of the country. 


Mk. HADLEY is a librarian of wide experience in Com- 
mission work, at A. L, A. Headquarters, and at Denver 
where several beautiful branches have been erected. This 
and his interest in architecture have given him unusual 
qualifications for preparing this book and have resulted in 
a splendid achievement. 


THE PRINTER has a national reputation for fine book- 
making. Every library will be proud to own the book and 


will find it practical. 


ORDERS being held for early delivery. Now printing. 


Library Buildings 


By 
Chalmers Hadley 


Librarian 
Denver Public Library 


Approximately 
pages, size 7 by 
inches, including 77 
illustrations and _ floor 
plans. Index. 


Cloth—$3.50 


American Library Association 


86 Kast Randolph Street 


Chicago 




















